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We used to walk with him in the garden, after the 

early supper : little hands clasping his fingers, little 

feet taking many lively steps to keep pace with his long 

ones. Then he showed us wonders of bud and leaf, 

of blossom and fruit ; told tales of insects that help, and 

insects that hurt ; taught us name of flower, and name 

of part, until baby lips, which had lately learned to say 

lily and rose, pansy and pink, spoke as easily and surely 

of calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil. 

^ There were always treasures waiting for us, the 

first rose-bud, the pinkest sweet-peas^or an odd double 

'^ pansy, which had forgotten how a pansy ought to grow. 

C^ Sometimes we wandered farther, and found the biggest 

{^* strawberry, or later in. the season a perfect plum, or a 

red-cheeked apple. When each small gardener had 

some first fruit, and little feet began to be heavy, he 

would lift the youngest into his strong arms and say : 

" Now let us take all our choice things to Mother." 

We went into this other garden of his, and when 
we had gathered here and there, until our hands were 
full, we seemed to hear the same pleasant voice saying, 
as in those earlier days, ** Let us take it to Mother.' 
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Leaves 

For flowery language commending you to the 
leaves of volumes^ on which are inscribed the 
thoughts of the great masters of English unde- »^^>^ 
filed^ I will try in plain and homely Saxon to 
talk with you of those leaves on which God 
wrote wondrous thoughts long ages before paper 
books or parchment rolls were made. 

A leaf is one of the three principal parts of a 
plant. Green leaves form the summer dress of 
plants^land dry leaves thelwinter covering for their 
roots. So common a thing is a leaf, that won- 
derful though it be, it fails to excite our imagi- 
nation. Should a visitant from some far off 
world, where the phenomena of vegetation as 
here displayed are unknown, alight on our planet 
in early spring, while field and forest were still 
destitute of leaves, and linger for a few days 
until the ascending sun and warm showers had 
expanded into broad green leaves the dry, 
brown, inconspicuous, apparently lifeless buds, 
which like so many thorns had tipped every twig 
of tree and shrub at his arrival, investing all na- 



ture before so nude and brown with a beautiful 
robe of green, dotted with the varied hues of 
spring flowers and moved with every breath of 
air so that every plant seemed tremulous with 
life, he would think that he had truly come upon 
a world where things were done by magic; and, 
should he make a second visit in early autumn 
and see this green robe, without apparent cause, 
itatKB changing its siAiple color for the many bright 
colors of autumn, and a few days later falling in 
pieces upon the ground, his wonder would be 
unbounded. The Christian scholar, free from 
the excitement of the celestial visitant, as well as 
the indifference of the ignorant and unobserving, 
finds in the careful study of the properties and 
offices of the leaf striking proofs of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God. It is in the hope 
of making the eyes of some more acute to see 
the footprints of the Creator where you have be- 
fore seen "nothing but leaves;" to make your 
ears sensitive to the still voice that speaks in 
every rustling leaf of the great Father's love, 
and to quicken your every sense to perceive di- 
vine beneficence working ever)rwhere, that I ask 
you to study with me so common and simple a 
thing as a leaf. 

While taking a boat ride on Silver Lake last 
Fourth of July, I observed here and there near 
the shore patches of leaves floating on the surface 
of the water. As the boat came near some of 
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them I reached over the side and drew up several, 
the stems, or petioles, of which were four feet or 
more in lengfth. This unusual development of fieates 
the petiole, adapted to the peculiar nature of the 
plant, extending from the root in the ground 
through the water to the blade of the leaf in the 
air, spoke to my mind of intelligent creative de- 
sign. Let us attend a little longer to the form 
of leaves. A complete leaf, as you see in these 
rose leaves, has three parts — ^the broad expanded 
part called the blade; the stem, or petiole; and 
the two leaf-like appendages at the base of the 
petiole, called stipules. The leaves of many 
plants are destitute of stipules, having only peti- 
ole and blade ; and even where they exist they 
are often so small as to escape observation. 
Again, the leaves of many plants have neither 
stipules nor petioles, the blade being attached 
directly to the stem of the plant. 

That the leaves of any one kind of plant differ 
in shape from those of any other kind has been 
observed by every person, but not every one can 
tell in what the difference consists. I can only 
mention a few general points of difference. In 
some leaves the blade is entire, all in one piece ; in 
others it is in several distinct parts or leaflets, or, 
as the botanist would say, leaves are simple or 
compound. Again, leaves vary in their outline, 
some being long, some broad, some circular, 
some heart-shaped, some arrow-shaped. In 
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chidia, which twines around tall trees to the 
height of one hundred feet, and bears pitcher- 
like leaves only at the top. These leaves collect 
and retain moisture. Root-like fibres grow from 
the stem near the leaves, and, entering the 
leaves, line their inner surface. But interesting 
and instructive as are the forms of leaves, we find 
in their general adaptation to the necessities of 
SitaiKB plant life and growth, and in their special fitness 
to meet the wants of man, yet more striking 
proofs of divine wisdom and beneficence. When 
wood is subjected to great heat without exposure 
to the air certain elements of its composition are 
dispelled and there remains a hard, black sub- 
stance known as charcoal, or carbon. Nineteen 
pounds of wood contain nine pounds of charcoal. 
Think of the immense weight of carbon stored in 
the forests of the earth. A brief statement of 
the properties and uses of carbon will enable 
you to appreciate more fully the grand office of 
the leaf. Examine a piece of charcoal carefully. 
You will find that, although it has been subjected 
to intense heat, it retains its form perfectly, the 
rings, pores and grain of the wood being all re- 
tained. Apply the microscope to it and the 
minutest cells will be found unbroken. Thus 
we see that carbon is infusible, and this quality 
of carbon makes wood suitable for fuel. Were it 
fusible, it would melt and run out of our stoves 
in flaming streams. Again, carbon is insoluble. 
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Printers' ink is composed of lampblack, which 
is only finely powdered charcoal, and neither 
water, "the universal solvent," nor alcohol, nor fteatM 
any other liquid can dissolve the carbon and thus 
obliterate the contents of the printed page. 
"The letters of the first Bible ever printed are 
as black as they were the day they left the types." 
Should the power that gave this property of in- 
solubility to carbon see fit to withdraw it, all the 
treasures of wisdom, human or divine, recorded 
in books, would soon disappear before the sol- 
vent power of the moisture everywhere abound- 
ing in the atmosphere. 

Having spoken of some of the properties and 
uses of the carbon stored in plants, I now invite 
your attention to the office of the leaf in gath- 
ering this store of fuel and building up the 
framework of the plant. Strange as it may seem, 
the atmosphere is the source from which the 
larger portion of this black, infusible, insoluble 
substance is derived, and the leaves of plants are 
the chemical laboratory in which the wonderful 
work of converting invisible air into towering 
trees and waving grain goes on. The atmosphere 
which invests the earth, which we breathe, and in 
which all vegetation grows, is not a simple sub- 
stance, neither is it strictly a chemical compound. 
It is rather a mechanical mixture. Let me il- 
lustrate the difference. When sodium, a metal 
resembling lead in appearance, unites with the 



suffocating gas chlorine it forms common salt, a 
chemical compound differing entirely in appear- 
ance and properties from either of the dem^itary 
substances ; but when sand and sugar are mixed 
no change of properties takes place, there re- 
sults only a chemical mixture of sand and 
sugar. The atmosphere is a chemical mixture of 
oxygen, nitrog^i, carbonic add, and watery 
iuOKB vapcn*. It is only of the carbonic add that I wish 
now to speak. Although everywhere present in 
the atmosphere, it fc^ms but a very small portion 
of the whole. Five thousand gallons of air con- 
tain only two gallons of carbonic add. Still none 
of the atmospheric ccmstituents are more inti- 
mately associated with vegetable life. Carbonic 
add is a colorless gas, slightly heavier than air. 
It is a chemical compound. It is composed of 
the colorless gas, oxygen, and the black, in- 
soluble, infusible solid, carbon. These two de- 
ments are bound together by one of the strongest 
affinities in nature. It is next to impossible for 
the chemist to divorce them. When he desires 
to learn the exact composition of carbonic acid, 
instead of separating one hundred grains of the 
acid into its dements and weighing each by it- 
self, he bums twenty-seven and one-half grains 
of carbon in seventy-two and one-half grains of 
oxygen and finds that the result of the combus- 
tion is one hundred grains of carbonic add. We 
have seen that the framework, the skdeton, al- 



most one-half the weighty of trees and other 
plants is carbon. We have also seen that carbon 
forms about twenty-five per cent, of carbonic £eat)e0 
add, which constitutes one twenty-five hundredth 
part of the atmosphere. Thus diffused' through 
the vast aerial ocean which invests the earth, in 
the homeopathic proportion of one to ten thou- 
ssnd, but bound in the embrace of an element 
which neutralizes its properties and renders it in- 
visible, is the essential element of vegetable life 
and growth. To search in the invisible air, that, 
moving in gentle breezes or terrific blasts, comes 
in contact with their surfaces, for these atoms of 
carbon; to gather them up, as a magnet drawn 
through a heap of sand would gather particles of 
steel scattered through it; to wrest them from 
the tenacious grasp of the oxygen which holds 
them, and to fit them, as the mason does the 
stones for an edifice, each for its appropriate 
place in the structure of the plant — ^this is the 
grand office of the leaf. We have already noticed 
how wonderfully the thin expanded form of the 
leaf, exposing an immense amount of surface to 
the air, and causing every breeze to sway it on 
its slender petiole, adapts it to its work. The 
microscope reveals upon the under surface of 
the leaf thousands of little openings, or mouths, 
one hundred and twenty thousand have been 
counted on one square inch of a lilac leaf, 
through which the carbonic acid is drawn, sucked 
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from the air, into the leaf. How wonderful the 
adaptation of these myriad little mouths to the 
important work of sifting, straining the one gas 
which the plant requires from the atmospheric 
mixture. But the little busy leaf has not fin- 
ished its task. Carbonic acid is of no use as 
such. Its twenty-five per cent, of pure carbon is 
wanted. The leaf calls upon the chemist to ana- 
£eat)e0 lyze the carbonic acid it has gathered^. But, no ; 
he denies his ability to do so without the applica- 
tion of destructive heat and the formation of new 
and undesirable compounds. Therefore the leaf 
calls the sunbeam to its aid, and forthwith, with- 
out excessive heat or any deoxidizing substance, 
it decomposes the carbonic acid, sets the oxygen 
free to purify the air, and stores up the carbon 
in the woody fibre and the various organic com- 
pounds of the plant. The burning of a bushel 
of coal under a steam boiler will, under the most 
favorable conditions, produce power enough to 
raise one hundred millions of pounds a foot high. 
This combustion will convert the coal and about 
three times its weight of atmospheric oxygen into 
carbonic acid. The same amount of power is 
expended in the leaves of a tree in decomposing 
carbonic acid enough to produce as much carbon 
as the bushel of coal contains. Compared with 
the forces at work in the foliage of the vegetable 
world how feeble all the physical strength of 
men. But this power is not lost. It is stored 
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up for the use of man^ and awaits the mandate 
of his intelligence to execute the vast designs 
which his God-like mind can plan but his feeble £eat)e0 
hand cannot perform. Not only the trunks of 
living trees, but the vast beds of coal beneath the 
surface of the earth, which are but the buried, 
charred and compressed product of pre-historic 
forests, are stores of carbon once gathered by 
leaves from the air and now waiting the bidding 
of man to combine again with oxygen and yield 
up its stores of power in the form of heat to warm 
his houses, cook his food, impel his engines, re- 
duce his metallic ores, and to place him pre- 
eminently, even in a physical point, at the head of 
the animal creation. How valuable, then, the 
service of leaves. Without them there could be 
neither wood nor coal, no fuel, no fire, no vegeta- 
ble growth, no animal life. 

Not only does the leaf provide a supply of car- 
bon for the growing plant, but it is the chemical 
workshop in which are elaborated from the crude 
materials drawn from the earth and the air, the 
sugar, starch, oils, gums, and all the various 
compounds which enter into the composition of 
plants. The leaf draws from the earth water and 
mineral substances in solution as it does carbonic 
acid and ammonia from the air, and, with a 
chemical skill more than human, decomposing 
and recomposing its materials, it prepares the 
true sap and sends it as food to nourish every 
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portion of the plant. Even the far off root re- 
ceives its portion in every branch and fibre, and 
often the richest of the whole. The sweet sap 
which in early Spring flows from every incision 
in the stem of the sugar maple is but the surplus 
which the root has received, and which the crude 
sap ascending towards the leaves has ''dissolved 
out of the cells on its way." Does not the mech- 
SMi)€B anism and the subtle chemical vital power of the 
leaf, fitting it for its great work in vegetation, 
speak to every one of you of the wisdom of Him 
who "commanded and they were created"? 
Truly, "Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge." "The moun- 
tains and all hills, fruitful trees and all cedars," 
with their bowing branches and rustling leaves, 
praise the Lord from the earth not less loudly 
than do the sun and moon and stars of light from 
h^ven. 

But leaves are not only important as organs of 
vegetable growth ; they also in various ways min- 
ister directly to the life and comfort of man. The 
leaves of grasses feed the cattle which furnish 
his meat, butter, cheese and shoe leather; the 
horses which draw his burdens and himself, and 
the sheep which give him material for his winter 
clothing. From the leaves of the mulberry tree 
the silkworm weaves the silk with which he 
robes, if possible, his fair wife and daughters. 
The first garments ever worn were nothing but 
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leaves, and leaves have in all ages contributed 
something to the clothing of the race. In trop- 
ical regions nothing serves so well for the roof- &eal^0 
ing of houses as the broad leaves of the palm 
tree, and the principal industry of some districts 
is the splitting of these leaves and the plaiting 
of them into hats. The leaves of the tea plant 
furnish an agreeable beverage to millions of the 
human race in all parts of the world. To a less 
extent the leaves of various other plants are used 
instead of Chinese tea. The blanched tender 
inner leaves of the cabbage contain a large per- 
centage of nutriment, and are extensively used 
for food. The stalks of the pie plant leaf add 
to our delicacies, those of the celery are both a 
luxury and an excellent nervine. The leaves 
of the cress, lettuce, onions, and many other 
plants are extensively eaten. The leaves of mint 
and other herbs furnish flavoring for our condi- 
ments. Many plants, like the tree of life, bear 
leaves whose medicinal virtues "are for the heal- 
ing of the nations." It has been estimated that 
the race consumes annually two millions of tons 
of tobacco leaves, while not less than thirty mil- 
lions of the cocoa leaf are consumed in Peru, 
Bolivia and Brazil. It does not come within the 
province of this lecture to present the argtunent 
either for or against a habit which multitudes 
at once practice and condemn. 

But the aesthetic use of leaves should not be 
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overlooked. Man has other needs than food, 
clothing, and shelter. These may be primary; 
but when they are supplied he finds that he has 
other and higher cravings, which must be satis- 
fied to make life really enjoyable. God has im- 
planted in his soul a love of the beautiful. 
Through the eye as through a window he looks 
out upon the natural world, and the myriad 
sM>€B shapes and hues of leaves of flowers and grass 
and forest trees respond to the soul's demand for 
beauty, and he feels, even more than when he 
gratifies his appetite for food, that God is good. 
I ask you, in conclusion, to consider with me 
some of the more remarkable modifications 
which the leaf undergoes to adapt it to its var- 
ious offices which it fulfills. I have thus far 
spoken of the green leaf and its office as foliage. 
But there comes a time in the life of the plant 
when it must prepare to reproduce and multiply 
its kind ; it must bear fruit. Instead, however, of 
giving the plant a new kind of organs for this 
new office, the leaf is modified and fitted for the 
work. The branch which had before extended 
itself in length producing leaves at intervals 
along its sides, now ceases to grow longitudinal- 
ly, a circle or whorl of green leaves appears at 
the top, within these a second whorl of some 
different color, then a third whorl of thread-like 
leaves, and lastly in the center a leaf or circle of 
leaves rolled together and joined at the edges 
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forming a case within which the seeds grow. 
These four concentric circles of modified leaves 
form the flower, and the innermost whorl, con- &eatm 
tinning to grow after the others have withered 
or fallen away, forms the fruit. Thus it appears 
that flower and fruit, the manifold uses of which 
I will not detain you to consider, are nothing 
but modified leaves. 

In some weak-stemmed plants, as the vetch 
and the pea, a portion of the leaf is prolonged 
into a tendril by which the plant supports itself. 
On the approach of winter the growing branches 
cease to extend themselves and the undeveloped 
leaves cluster as scales around the tender grow- 
ing point to protect it from the coming cold. 
Even seeds are modified leaves, as is readily dis- 
covered in the germination of such seeds as 
those of the pumpkin and the bean. Other in- 
teresting leaf transformations will be discovered 
by everyone whose eyes are open to the beauties 
and wonders which the Creator has strewn all 
around them. 
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The Laws of Nature 

The laws of nature are only the methods by 
which the divine architect builds the material un- 

tft &ato0 iverse. 

of (mfure Who, but he who wishes in his heart that there 

were no God, can trace the wonderful history 
of this earth, as revealed in the book of nature, 
without being lifted up in all the faculties of his 
being towards Him, "who founded it upon the 
seas and established it upon the floods?" How 
can a child, or any creature endowed with in- 
telligence and speech, stand emotionless and 
mute, while heaven, earth, and sea, and all that 
in them is ; sun, moon, and stars ; fire and hail ; 
snowv vapors, and stormy wind ; mountain and 
hills, and all things else, praise the Lord, speak 
of his glory, and tell of his power? 
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The School of the Sword 

Read before the Wyoming County Bible School Association 

at Gainesrille, N. Y. 

Pre-eminent among the insignia of authority 
and the instruments of ancient warfare stood the 
sword. The first warlike instrument mentioned IMoof 
in the Bible is the flaming sword which kept the ^ ^ 
way of the tree of life. Alike in single combat Jto^^ 
and in general battle the sword was the effective 
weapon. The strength of an army was deter- 
mined by the number of men who drew the sword. 
When David numbered the Israelites, there were 
found eight hundred thousand valiant men 
that drew the sword. With his trusty blade in 
days of chivalry the brave knight defended his 
lady's fair fame and name. For centuries diffi- 
cult judicial questions were decided by the sword 
in the ordeal of battle. 

In those days when treasure, honor, home, 
friends, and life itself, were in the keeping of 
the sworcj, the most wonderful skill was devel- 
oped in its use. Schools of the sword were es- 
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tablished and instruction was given by the ablest 

masters. The poets have given us many vivid 

pictures of the might of the sword in a skillful 

hand. 

The reader of Roman history will not forget 

the story of the brave Horatius, who stood with 

sword in hand between 

» 
a^^0^ "Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 

^ ^o^ And the broad flood behind," 
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while his companions cut down the bridge and 
saved the city. 

Scott, in the Lady of the Lake, thus portrays 
the results of drill in the use of the sword : 

"For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz- James's blade was sword and shield. 
He practiced every pass and ward, 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard; 
While less expert, though stronger far. 
The Gael maintained unequal war." 

The days of chivalry have passed, and arbitra- 
tion is fast taking the place of war ; but in a spir- 
itual sense every human being is called upon to 
be a soldier. Life is a warfare, and foes are thick 
on every hand. As the Apostle Paul says: 
"We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places.'* Whether 
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we believe in a personal devil, having the power 

and the inclination to influence every mind to 

evil, or in an evil element in every character, or Jk^oof 

in both, there is a spiritual conflict to be waged of f6e 

by every one who is emulous of the crown of life |H»atb 

and glory in the world to come. 

Nor is this a warfare which can be carried on 
empty-handed. The great Apostle exhorts to 
"put on the whole armor of God," and names 
among the pieces of that armor, "the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God." The 
Bible then is the sword which every human be- 
ing should learn to wield ; the Sabbath School or 
the Bible School is the school of the sword, the 
place where teachers, as skillful drill-masters, 
should impart to their pupils such efficiency in 
the use of this wonderful weapon as will enable 
them "to stand against the wiles of the devil, to 
fight the good fight," to gain a certain victory 
over every spiritual foe, and win the "crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day and not to me * 
only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
mg. 

Fellow teachers in this School of the Sword, 
do we ourselves understand our weapon? Are we 
skillful in its use? And do we know how to im- 
part our knowledge and skill to others? Are 
our pupils daily becoming more efficient in its 
handling? Can we confidently expect to greet 
them as victors in the fields of the blessed, their 
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earthly foes all vanquished? Or will they perish 
ignominiously for want of the skfll which it is 
our duty to impart? 

Bertrand, founder of the famous school of 
fencing, enforcing upon his pupils the necessity 
of acquiring by careful and constant use of the 
sword extreme velocity, precision, and delicacy 
of touch, was wont to say, "You must think and 
|k9oof feel with the ends of your fingers." 
of ift Such sensitiveness should the soul exhibit in 

Jteorb opposing the "sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God," to the subtlest assaults of a spirit- 
ual foe. 

In this day of improvements in Sabbath 
Schools, are we not in danger of neglecting and 
losing sight of the great weapon of attack and 
defence? We hide its gleaming blad>e in a 
golden sheath, wreathe its hilt with flowers, fas- 
ten it to a bejeweled girdle and wear it as an orn- 
ament for a dress parade, for which a wooden 
blade would serve as well as one of Damascus 
steel. Flowers and gems are beautiful in their 
place, and may well adorn the victor who has 
won a title to peace and rest and triumph; but 
while we are in the heat of the battle we are more 
concerned with the temper of our blade and the 
skill of our hand and the strength of our arm in 
wielding it. The Bible is our sword, and the 
Bible is the sword which we must put into the 
hands of our sons, and our daughters too, for 
every soul has its own battles to fight, and beauty 
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even cannot substitute a champion. The Sab- 
bath School must teach the Bible, what it is, and 
what it is for. Our pupils must learn the Bible Jk^oof 
— what it is, and what it is for — ^and by constant of ift 
practice must acquire facility in its use. Modem Jkdorb 
helps are good when rightly used; but, if in- 
stead of glorifying the word as sunlight does a 
painting, they divert attention from it to them, 
then they are far worse than useless. Beautiful 
rooms, choice libraries, delightful music, com- 
mentaries, catechisms, maps, lesson papers, con- 
certs, festivals and conventions are all useful, if 
the Bible crown them all ; but whenever they are 
allowed to take the place of the Bible, they are 
but the devil's rubbish, cunningly heaped up to 
conceal the word which reveals Him who is the 
"power of God and wisdom of God, and the au- 
thor of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
Him." The stone which the mower carries in 
his hand is a useless burden if he use it not to 
sharpen the scythe with which he cuts the wav- 
ing grass or golden grain. So are all our helps 
to Bible teaching, as well as the instruction we 
give, if they aid not in making our pupils skillful 
masters of the word itself. 

Fellow t«ichers, drill-sergeants in the army 
of the church militant, let us by prudent, loving 
counsel induce the young soldiers of our charge 
to keep the sword in hand, and learn to use by 
using it. If you would have a youth become a 
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skillful sailor, you put him on shipboard ; if you 
would have him learn the art of husbandry, you 
send him to the farm ; if you would prepare him 
to "fight the good fight of faith," then early put 
the sword of the Spirit in his hand, and let him 
begin betimes to fight the battles of the Lord. 

By taking the sword of the Spirit in hand, I 
mean committing the word of God to memory, 
JkQoof or as the Psalmist has it, hiding it in the heart ; 
^ ^ and this I believe, that, in our zeal for explana- 
f/^ncth tion and illustration, we have too much neg- 
lected. "Milk for babes," we have said; but in- 
stead of the pure, warm, nourishing ^'milk of the 
word," we have, as some cwie has fitly said, given 
the skim-milk or milk-and-water of our very fall- 
ible explanations. I do not object to talk about 
the lesson, but the lesson learned without the 
talk is better than the talk without the lesson. 
"The entrance of thy word giveth light," the 
entrance of the teachers words sometimes turns 
obscurity into darkness. Therefore "let our 
words be few," that our pupils may hear what 
God the Lord will speak." 

After the lesson has been recited, let teacher 
and pupils, each with a reference Bible in hand, 
"search the Scriptures" for illustrations of its 
meaning. "The Bible is its own best commen- 
tary." 

But as the simple holding of the sword in the 
hand gives no skill in its use, so neither does the 
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memorizing of the Bible alone make an efficient 
soldier of the cross. 

There must be constant practice in its use, oc- JkQoof 
casions for which constantly arise in every one's of f9e 
experience. Temptations many and strong come Jkwrb 
to ally and we are weak and feel that we are fall- 
ing; but Jesus says, "I have given you an ex- 
ample, that ye should do as I have done." The 
great Captain of our Salvation was surrounded 
by the toils of the adversary ; he was tempted in 
all points like as we are ; but he foiled all the at- 
tacks with the sword of the Spirit. To every 
evil suggestion the word of God afforded a de- 
cisive answer: "Then the devil leaveth him, 
and behold angels came and ministered unto 
him." 

Joy, peace and hope, will come to our pupils, 
when they have put the Evil One to flight by 
strong resistance with the sword of the Spirit. 
And, if they wage the conflict faithfully to the 
end, gaining victory after victory over foes with- 
out and foes within, then shall they share eternal 
triumph and glory with Him, "who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross." 

"Sword of the Spirit! buckler, shield and tower, 
Defense and refuge from the usurper's power: 

A two-edged blade to pierce and wound the soul, 
A balm to heal the heart and make it whole. 

A guide unerring to the realms of bliss, 
Where sorrows end and all is happiness." 
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Hiding the Word 

Psalm 119:11. "Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 
that I might not sin against thee." 

To the Psalmist the word of God was a con- 
scious and a delightful power, his song by day, 
his meditation by night, his comfort in affliction, 
his strength in trial, his never-failing source of 
%ibb(m peace, hope and joy. Of it he spake confidently 
IJe OVorb before kings, and with it he withstood his ene- 
mies. Almost rapturously he exclaims, "O how 
love I tliy law I How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste! Thy testimonies are wonderfuU I 
rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth g^eat 
spoil." 

The commanding influence of the great Law- 
giver of Israel was plainly due to the fact that 
the Lord who appeared to him in the burning 
bush often "spake unto Moses." 

While as yet there was no written word, Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, communed with 
God, as a man with his friend ; and in like manner 
came the word of the Lord to Samuel, Elijah, 
Isaiah, and all the prophets. All these had the 
word hidden in their hearts, where they held it by 
a tenure which neither fire, flood, banishment nor 
death could alienate. 

That the prime advantage of having an open 
Bible is to be secured only by committing much 
of it to memory, appears from this explicit com- 
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mand to the Israelites : "These words, whicU I 
command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy S^^^ 
children, and thou shalt talk of them when thou f9e ^tOcth 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a 
sign upon thine hand, and they shalt be as front- 
lets between thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 
gates." 

In nothing have the Jews, in all the ages and 
lands of their dispersion, been more distinguished 
than by strict obedience to the command to learn 
and teach the literal word of God. 

And when the Son of God, incarnate, dwelt 
among men, he enforced this duty by both pre- 
cept and example. In the great temptation he 
thrice and completely foiled the tempter with a 
simple "It is written." To his disciples, when 
they were about to be deprived of his visible pres- 
ence and support, he said, "If ye abide in me, and 
my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you." 

The fear, sometimes expressed, that familiarity 
with the Bible will destroy the soul's relish for 
divine things, is as groundless as that daylight 
should impair vision, or wholesome food diges- 
tion. Not to one ignorant of God and his word, 
but to Saul of Tarsus, the learned pupil of the 
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greatest of Jewish teachers, came the most over- 
whelming revelation of the meaning and power 
of that word. To John, the beloved disciple, and 
the faithful chronicler of the loving words of 
Jesus, was sent the wondrous vision of the 
Apocalypse. 

Said Daniel Webster, "If anything I have ever 
said or written deserves the feeblest encomiums 
SMns of my fdlow-countr3rmen, I have no hesitation in 

f9e ^cth declaring that for their partiality I am solely in- 
debted to the daily and attentive perusal of the 
Sacred Scriptures — ^the source of all true poetry 
and eloquence as well as of all good and all com- 
fort." 

Surely there is no book like the Bible, there 
are no words like the words of God ; but he who 
would know their value and feel their power must 
hide them in his heart. Thus shall the soul, sick 
of the thraldom of sin, find that there are written 
promises of deliverance, and the Christian pil- 
grim shall find that which shall guide him unerr- 
ingly on his way to Heaven. 
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O Lord, thy perfect word 
Directs our steps aright; 
Nor can all other books afford 
Such profit or delight 

True wisdom it imparts; 

Commands our hope and fear; 
O may we hide it in our hearts, 

And feel its influence there." 
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The Prize of Immortality 

When Jupiter offered the prize of immortality 
to him who was most useful to mankind, the 
court of Olympus was crowded with competitors, flptiyt of 
The warrior boasted of his patriotism, but Jupi- JmmotiatU^ 
ter thundered ; the rich man boasted of his mun- 
ificence, and Jupiter showed him a widow's mite ; 
the pontiff held up the keys of heaven and Jupi- 
ter pushed the door wide open ; the painter boast- 
ed of his power to give life to the inanimate can- 
vass, and Jupiter breathed aloud in derision ; the 
sculptor boasted of making gods that contended 
with the Immortal for human homage; Jupiter 
frowned ; the orator boasted of his power to sway 
a nation with his voice, and Jupiter marshalled 
the obedient hosts of heaven with a word; the 
poet spoke of his power to move even the gods 
by praise, Jupiter blushed; the musician claimed 
to practice the only human science that had been 
transported to heaven; Jupiter hesitated, when 
seeing a venerable man looking with intense in- 
terest upon the group of competitors, but pres- 
enting no claim, "What art thou?" asked the be- 
nignant monarch. "Only a spectator," said the 
gray-headed sage; "all these were once my pu- 
pils." "Crown him, crown him!" said Jupiter; 
"crown the faithful teacher with immortality, and 
make room for him at my right hand !" 
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Whence ? 

On a dry, gravelly knoll stood a noble apple- 

nOOQ^nee? tree. It had been for years a nesting place for 

birds, a play-house for children, and a refuge 

from the Summer sun for the family horse and 

two or three sheep. 

At the time of which I write, June, 1877, the 
gorgeous display of blossoms had disappeared 
from its ample surface, and the little fruit had 
begun to grow. But for weeks the heavens had 
withheld their stores, and the earth had become 
parched. The whole army of leaves in one unit- 
ed chorus called to the roots, "Give us water, 
our beautiful children are dying with thirst," and 
the roots sucked away at every particle of soil 
within reach, but the spongy earth was dry. The 
fostering leaves shaded and fanned their delicate 
charge, but the little codlins became faint and 
pale and sick, and one by one they gave up the 
weary struggle for life and fell exhausted to the 
earth, until but a score of the fittest survived. A 
moist wind kissed the cheeks of the survivors and 
bade them be of good cheer. Just then a sister 
wind, that for long months had been wandering^ 
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far away in other climes, came briskly up. The 
two embraced ; and in the joy of meeting, poured 
forth a flood of tears, which, as they fell, washed n008tnce? 
the dusty air, absorbed its ammoniacal stores, 
bathed the drooping tree and saturated the earth 
beneath, dissolving thence portions of its stores 
of earthy salts. From the earth, as from a 
sponge surcharged with liquid food, the eager 
roots drank up the precious moisture and sent it 
up through every duct in stem, branch, and 
twig to the expectant leaves. This sweet 
and salty liquor the leaves speedily put into their 
crucible, applied the heat and light of the sun, 
added a seasoning of carbon drawn directly from 
the atmosphere, and then gave it as food, drink 
and medicine to the half-famished fruit. Forth- 
with the natural color came again to their faded 
cheeks. Their withered, wrinkled forms became 
plump and fair, and new life moved in every cell. 
All through the season the atmosphere continuea 
to send its gifts of moisture and nitrogen through 
the soil to the roots and of carbon to the leaves, 
the fruit received abundant food, and the myster- 
ious processes of growth went steadily on. Au- 
tumn came and twenty large, fair apples hung 
upon the tree. 

I will not stop to tell the pleasure which that 
fruit gave to more than one household, I will but 
report the testimony which one fair specimen 
bore to the wonderful discoverie? of science and 
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the mighty works of Him whose " mercy endur- 
eth forever." 

This sample weighed eight and seven-eighths 
ounces. When cut in thin slices and dried at the 
heat of boiling water, a portion of its moisture 
was converted into vapor and mingled with the 
air from which it came. The residue weighed 
one and three-eighths ounces. 
n009ence? The dried slices were then placed in a clean 
iron dish and subjected to such a degree of heat 
as reduced them to ashes. The volatile portion, 
following the vapor in a gaseous state, also 
mingled with and became a part of the atmos- 
phere from which it originally came. 

The ash, the only part remaining after the ex- 
periment, a homeopathic portion, contained in a 
bottle, colored to make it discernible, weighs 
twenty grains. It is essentially of the earth, 
earthy. Heat will not volatilize it. It gravitates 
towards the earth, where it is at home and will 
remain until the mysterious powers of vegetable 
life shall again summon it to form a very small, 
but an absolutely essential, part of other plants 
and fruits. This is the portion of the apple which 
came from the soil proper. It is the portion 
which the earth must contribute, or the plant re- 
fuses to grow and perfect its fruit. It is the por- 
tion which the cultivator must furnish when the 
natural supply is deficient. Whence came all the 
rest? 
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Rapid Transit 

"The task we do with brave endeavor 
An earnest word doth well become; 

For sweet discourse beguileth ever, 
If blended with employment's hum. 



Thanks to John Burroughs and "The Cen- 
tury!" To them I owe something of the con- (5*V*^ 
tentment with which I remain at home, waiting €t«i0it 
for Nature to bring her wonders and beauties to 
me, instead of going to distant lands in search 
of them. Says the writer referred to, "The stud- 
ent and lover of nature has this advantage of peo- 
ple who gad up and down the world, seeking 
some novelty or excitement ; he has only to stay 
at home and see the procession pass." 

I have spent the day in my garden, obedient to 
the command, "In the morning sow thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand," and the 
pleasing panorama has kept moving steadily by. 

This piece of land, indeed, is interesting not 
merdy as a receptacle for seeds and a standing- 
place for plants. It is a peninsula, three quarters 
surrounded by the winding Oatka, a tributary 
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of the Genesee on the west side, whose passing 
waters bring a message from the Gainesville Hills, 
and bear my greetings to Le Roy and Rochester 
and Lake Ontario. But how is this? These 
pebbles on the bank came, at least half of them, 
from down stream. These red ones are Medina 
sandstone from the lake shore; these with circu- 
lar markings are encrinal limestone from the 
(5*1^^ ridge which extends from Lockport to Roches- 
^tanaii ter; these horn-shaped stones are from the lime- 
stone ridge which runs east and west through 
Batavia. These many-colored pebbles bring to 
view the chasms below the falls of the Niagara 
and the Genesee with their similarly-colored 
walls. They tell a story of glaciers, icebergs, 
and ocean currents; of coral-reef building and 
salt-making on a gigantic scale in the Silurian 
age. 

The Oatka is a prophet as well as an historian. 
It is making its little share of the geology of the 
future. This semi-circular piece of land slopes 
to the water's edge. The opposite bank is per- 
pendicular, ten feet high. The stream is con- 
stantly eating into that bank; at every flood it 
leaves a deposit of fine soil on this side, thus 
gradually building it up. That old tree, now in 
the middle of the stream, stood only two years 
ago fully on the bank. Soon it will be 
on this side; and, if it falls over, it will soon 
be buried. At some future day it may again be 
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unearthed, like that log now projecting from 
the perpendicular bank. 

More rapid have been the changes of the sky. QRoyCb 
The forenoon was calm and cloudless. The af- ^xatiBii 
temoon brought clouds, winds, alternate sun and 
showers, and bright bows of promise. One 
might travel far and yet not see so lovely a scene 
as came to me near the close of the day, when 
a clear double rainbow appeared on the east side 
of the valley, its upper half against the sky, its 
ends extending down the slope, the northern 
extremity resting on the salt works of the Auburn 
Company, its southern extremity on those of Dr. 
Gouinlock and the Buffalo, Rochester and Pitts- 
burg depot, and the bow forming a gorgeous 
frame for the fine farm and residence of Mr. M. 
Keeney and the Soda-ash works. I could see in 
mind "pots of gold," not only at the ends of the 
bow, but hanging all along the arch, as from an 
old-fashioned chimney crane, for those who al- 
ready have gold enough to follow the bow twelve 
hundred feet into the earth where its colors are 
recomposed in the pure white of the crystal salt. 

Of what exquisite, indescribable touches was 
the picture full ! How beautiful to the eye, how 
full of promise of pleasure to the taste, the fruit 
trees full of bloom ! How the spires and roofs of 
the village near, peering from the green tree tops, 
speak of mind and heart culture and happy home 
life ! What tales of enterprise and thrift are told 
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by the fields ready for the planting or already 
green with grass and grain! Where are there 
prettier groves than those on the hillside? Where 
is there a finer tree than this elm which spreads 
it harp-shaped branches before the blue back- 
ground of the sky? Nor was the picture motion- 
less or mute. Clouds, leaves, tree-tops, stream 
were all astir ; and birds of many kinds filled the 

Q^aiKb air with melody. 

^rmutif Thus the day has quickly passed in labor here 
and travel everywhere. 
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Address at Dedication of Perry 
Academy, 1854 

I thank you for the distinguished honor you 
have conferred upon me. From a multitude of ^fvv-^*- 
teachers who would have honored your choice zTflw-ij 
you have selected me. I never asked you why. ^^ 
Of your own free will you have called me, as free- 
ly I accept the trust; and may God grant that 
whenever, and under whatever circumstances, I 
may restore these keys, the insignia of my office, 
to their proper owners, they may be found as 
bright and untarnished as to-day. 

I am neither ignorant nor unmindful of the re- 
sponsibilities I thus assume. You make me at 
once the steward of your property invested here, 
the guardian of your children, the depository of 
your dearest hopes, your most invaluable possess- 
ions. I do not expect perfection in myself to 
meet all these responsibilities. A seraph from the 
highest sphere would be unequal to the task. 
The natural disposition and the acquired habits 
of every pupil must be understood. And even 
when this is done, no small degree of patience is 
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required to uproot bad habits and implant the 
good. All that you can ask, and, surely, all that 
I can promise is, that, with the assistance of 
Heaven, I v/ill do the best I can. 

I deem it unnecessary on this occasion, to ad- 
vance my views of education, to argue its im- 
portance, or to ask the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of this people in building up an institution 
(3^b^vefi0 here, which shall be the pride of Perry, the glory 
oi Qf)ene of Wyoming, and the light of the land. You 
have anticipated me in all this. To say to this au- 
dience, you best secure the welfare of your sons 
and daughters by giving them the advantages of 
mental culture, would be like saying to a man of 
letters, this is A, that B, the round letter O, and 
the crooked letter S ; for nearly every man I meet 
assures me that his property is consecrated to the 
education of his children. You open to me a 
building unsurpassed for beauty of plan, symme- 
try of construction, and convenience of arrange- 
ment, by any school edifice in the state. The 
structure, as you see it to-day, speaks the praise 
of all whose time or means have contributed to 
its erection, more emphatically than any words 
of mine. If the furniture, library, apparatus, 
grounds, and teachers are made to correspond 
with the building itself, the world will be no 
longer left to inquire where Perry is. 

My friends this institution is your foster- 
child; cherish it as such^ remembering that 
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your property invested here is still your own. It 
is a deposit in trust for your children's benefit. 
Let it be understood that this is the people's, and Q^bbtesfi 
the whole people's school, and every honest indi- ai (pttt^ 
vidua! of whatever party, creed, or calling, feel 
that he has an interest here, that the success of 
this enterprise is identical with his own. As a 
school we shall know nothing of Mason and Dix- 
on's line. There will be no compromises here. 
Let those who will come in and occupy. 

A particular statement of my plans with re- 
spect to the management of affairs of the insti- 
tute so far as they devolve upon me, would at this 
time be premature. Wait patiently but for a 
few months and you shall see their practical de- 
velopment. I have in mind the seminaries at 
Buffalo and Lima, the Delaware Literary In- 
stitute, and Cortland Academy, and I shall never 
deem myself to have succeeded while these in 
character stand first. I trust that Dr. West will 
take no offense^ for he is aware that we have the 
advantage of his experience to commence with. 

Our maxim of government has been, and will 
be, perfect and unquestioning obedience, secured 
by active interest in the welfare and happiness of 
the student, if possible, but at any rate secured. 
It is impolitic for any school to retain a pupil who 
has no heart. We admire strength, manliness, 
energy, but these can consist with courtesy, obe- 
dience, and love. 
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In the prosecution of study, thoroughness will 
be our aim. Of all the students taught in the 
academies of the state, we venture to say that not 
one in twenty ever completely mastered a single 
branch of study. This should not be so. The 
manner of study generally, at this day is too 
much like sowing grain and leaving it uncov- 
ered. The more you scatter the more you lose. 
(3^b^te0S My beloved pupils, a word to you and I have 
•rf 0>wr8 done. You are the first to grace, as students 
these beautiful halls of learning. The reputation 
of Perry Academy is with you ; to your use we 
now dedicate its spacious edifice, and its charac- 
ter is already established, if you are determined 
to become better grammarians, mathematicians, 
or linguists than any other school in the country 
can produce. If this is your purpose, make up 
your minds to conquer something. Study is al- 
ways a delight to those who have recorded a sin- 
gle victory. Confide in your teachers and accept 
their aid, labor for it, and we promise you suc- 
cess. 
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The Glens of the Oatka 

The lovely glens that skirt the vale 

Through which Oatka's waters flow, ^^ 

My theme ! Ye gentle spirits, hail ! ^AiMa 

Who all their sylvan glories know. ^ 

Long since, geologists maintain, 

A briny flood stood fathoms deep 
Above the tree-embowered plain. 

Where Warsaw's spires their vigils keep. 

When solar fire or central heat 

Reduced somewhat the watery store, 
There rose 'neath Father Neptune's feet. 

Ten fathoms deep, a crystal floor. 

Long ages yet the ocean rolled 

O'er all our country's wide extent. 
Nor aught of land was to behold. 

Where now stands forth a continent. 

Meantime, loose sand, a thousand feet. 

Above the bed of salt was strown. 
And pressure did the work complete, 

And changed a part to solid stone; 
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The rest, soft, flaky shale became. 
Long eons sped, the coal age passed. 

And others that I need not name. 
The glacial epoch came at last , 

When mounds of gravel, banks of sand. 

Huge granite bowlders, smooth-worn stone, 
Broadcast wide o'er our northern land 
0fen0 of By icebergs from the north were sown. 

When land rose up by earthquake force. 
Deep from the yielding Portage shale 

The rushing waters in their course 
Scooped out ten leagues Oatka's vale. 

Reduced by air and sun and frost. 
The crumbling shale made soil for trees ; 

The earth its nut-brown color lost. 
And forests murmured in the breeze. 

From sloping land on either side 
The waters flowed in sparkling rills ; 

But swifter down the steeps did glide. 
And dug deep gorges in the hills. 

Each stream— one large, another small — 
Its own peculiar channel wore. 

Left here a rapid, here a fall. 
And there a wide, smooth, rocky floor. 
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Projecting cliffs on either hand ^ 

Formed pictures varied and sublime ; 
High did the well-laid strata stand, (Bfetu; of 

Like leaflets in God's book of time. i9t 4)aiia 

The music of the waterfall, 

The witchery of leaves and flowers. 
The songs of birds, and insect call. 

Filled with their charms these sylvan bowers. 

Here sought their homes, as pleased them best, 

Wild beasts and birds of plumage rare ; 
Aloft, the eagle built its nest, 

Below, the panther found a lair. 

Here Indian hunter taught his boy 

To wield the javelin in the fight. 
To trap the fox and squirrel coy. 

And stop the heron in its flight. 

The loves in these recesses told. 

Of painted chief and dark-haired maid. 
The councils held by warriors bold. 

And wily plans of battle laid — 

To sing of these must I forbear, 

Till future Edison shall show 
How we may gather from the air 

Things said a hundred years ago. 
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The Iroquois have disappeared, 

Their council-fires long since died out, 

The screeching engine now is heard, 
Where rang of old the battle shout. 

Instead of toilsome march, and slow, 
'Long path of deer, or Indian trail, 
In palaces we swiftly go 
(Sum of Through verdant fields on iron rail. 

No more unbroken forests rise 
Adown Oatka's fertile plain, 

A thousand homesteads greet the eyes. 
Pastures and flocks and golden grain. 

But on the hill-sides belts of trees 
Mark where the glens in beauty lie ; 

There nature yet the wanderer sees, 
In lovely sweet simplicity. 

And when from some commanding height 
The eye a broader field surveys. 

The rudest nature feels delight. 

And reverent lips break forth in praise. 

Full many peaceful dwellings, put 
Where shady dell meets open plain. 

While snugly nestling at the foot. 
The charms of varied landscape gain. 
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Behind, a chasm in the hill, 

Projecting rocks, o'er-arching trees, 
Dense thickets, ferns, a tinkling rill, 

The cricket's chirp, the hum of bees. 

In front, the vale ten furlongs wide. 

The windings of Oatka's stream. 
Majestic elms, the far hill-side, 

AH radiant in the sun's bright gleam. <Bwn« of 

Each hides a human history. 

Of love or plighted troth or grief. 
To us indeed a mystery. 

But, could we solve it, past belief. 

Where now a railroad depot stands. 

Four children loved to play full well, 
Long since, wove dandelion bands, 

And "Sleepy Hollow" named the dell. 

To camp in one, called "Dudley Grove," 

A company of lads were wont. 
Thenceforth as foragers to rove, 

Or squirrels in the wood to hunt. 

And, since too young all night to stay 

Away from watchful parent's care, 
Tliey spread their blankets at mid-day, 

And bivouaced like soldiers there. 
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The wants of travel and of trade 

Have built through one a carriage way, 

'Longside a winding walk have laid, 

'Neath which a babbling brook doth play. 

Such passes tourists often find. 

Such scenery picturesque and grand, 
As to the clouds their way they wind 
eUM of ^j^j ^j^g ^jjflfg Qf Switzerland. 

One winter night within this glen 
A mournful tragedy occurred. 

Which broke the ranks of living men, 
And many a heart with anguish stirred. 

Owner and horse together rolled 
Adown the rough and rugged height ; 

And from the chasm dark and cold 
A spirit took its heavenward flight. 

What more delightful than to trace 
The childlike moods of Crystal Brook? 

Now foams it down some rocky place, 
Now nestles in a shady nook, 

Now 'neath a culvert creeps it slow. 
Upon a well-laid oaken floor, 

And then begins with speed to go, 
Soon o'er a precipice to pour, 
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Whose height the streamlet not appalls, 

Which in a sheet of milk-white foam 
Descends ; and this is Warsaw Falls, <Bfetw of 

To see which many far would roam. ijt dolia 

Wild is the scenery below, 

One hundred feet of rocky wall, 
A basin whence the waters flow, 

A woody slope, sky over all. 

Thence skips the brook, like child at play, 

Adown the high-walled flowery glen. 
But finds a subterranean way 

As nears it the abodes of men. 

Again, where down from Gainesville's heights 

Yet more abundant waters flow, 
A wealth of scenery delights 

The heart with Nature's love aglow. 

With Watkin's Glen it well compares, 

Hath been portrayed by artist's pen, 
And yet in modesty it bears 

The soubriquet of Rocky Glen. 

Each separate glen a poem is. 

By God's creative finger writ ; 
Its lines of beauty all are His, 

For reverent contemplation fit. 
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Though men forget the God above, 
Who crowns with mercy all their days, 

Oatka's stream reflects His love. 
And glen to glen repeats His praise. 



Our Children 

Four tender buds of promise rare, 
^^ Are opening on our family tree ; 

Cfiibttn Four precious treasures to our care 

We take, our joy and hope to be. 

Two precious boys, two darling girls, 
Delight our home and cheer our hearts. 

With sparkling eyes and clustering curls. 
With kindest words and guileless arts. 

How bright the days ! How sweet the joy ! 

How happy is our little home ! 
We drink our fill without alloy. 

Nor think of bitter griefs to come. 

We love our home, perhaps too well; 

We talk of heaven, but think it far ; 
We wish unsevered here to dwell, 

Nor long to go where angels are. 
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Our baby is the joy of all, 

As each in turn before has been. 
When Townsend's voice is heard to call, dttt 

Each face with answering smile is seen. €^9ltbttn 

You little know, sweet, darling bird. 

What joy untold your presence brings, 
W^hat depths of love by thee are stirred. 

From these fond hearts what gladness springs. 

But whence this change? Why droop you so? 

It cannot be that death is nigh. 
You must not go ! No, no, ah no ! 

We cannot — cannot have you die. 

And death has come — and yet not death ; 

Our little boy is with us still. 
We cannot feel his vital breath. 

Himself our very hearts doth fill. 

Thus love doth prove a Heaven to come. 

And love's blest light to all is given. 
While death we feared, our little home 

Has taken in a part of Heaven. 
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Whisperings 

Inscribed to Allie 

My child, thou hast gone to the land of the leal, 
nOfitmtf Where flows the pure river of water of life, 
(ii0S Where flourish the trees which all maladies heal, 

Where sin never enters nor sorrow nor strife. 

Thine eyes look with rapture on beauty untold. 

By thy feet are the streets of Elysium trod, 
There are walls of pure jasper and pavements of 
gold, 

And the light of the place is the glory of God. 

Oh ! how sadly I long for the sight of thy face. 
For all the endearments which thou didst be- 
stow; 
For the sound of thy voice and thy loving cm- 
brace, 
dh ! how can I longer thy presence forego? 

"Grieve not thus loving parent I'm still at thy 
side, 
On the heirs of salvation the glorified wait. 
They attend all their footsteps, lest evil betide. 
Till they reach the great city and enter the 

gate. 
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"Even now are the threats of mortality rife. 
Only three score and ten are thy years at the 

best, ^(Hapttf 

And the sun that climbs slow to the noonday of ings 
life, 
With increasing velocity sinks in the west. 

"Then shall Heaven's effulgence break forth on 
thy sight, 
As we tread reunited the gardens of balm ; 
For purer than diamond, dew-drop, or light. 
Is the heart that is washed in the blood of the 
Lamb." 
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The Bell 

SchiUer 

Firmly now by earth surrounded 
Doth the mould of burnt clay stand. 
^ Q^ Must today the bell be founded ! 

Up, companions, be on hand ! 
Floods of pearly sweat 
Burning brows must wet ; 
Praise to man for skill is given, 
Yet success comes down from Heaven. 

The task we do with brave endeavor 

An earnest word doth well become ; 
For sweet discourse beguileth ever. 

If blended with employment's hum. 
Then let us study with decision 

Whate'er by human hand is wrought ; 
The man will scarce escape derision, 

Who gives his work no earnest thought. 
For this did Heaven exalted station 

And power of thought on man bestow 
That he, the crown of God's creation, 

A reason for his work should know. 
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Have the body pine wood ready, 

Dry the fuel o'er and o'er. 
That the flame intense and steady ^^ Q^eff 

Through the furnace throat may pour! 

Heat the copper high ! 

Now the tin apply. 

That the bell-producing metal 

Free may flow and firmly settle ! 

That which in the matrix hidden, 

The child of heat and skill thus born. 
Within the bell-tower high, when bidden. 

Shall speak to us at eve or morn. 
To a far distant age descending, 

'Twill men to noble deeds incite ; 
Anon its voice with sorrow blending, 

'Twill oft to praise and prayer invite. 
Whate'er to man of pain or pleasure 

The wheel of fate revolving brings. 
The metal rim repeats the measure 

And far around the tidings rings. 

See, see the bubbles white up-floating ! 

The mass would free as water run. 
The flow with potash now promoting, 

We soon shall see the casting done. 

From all dross made free 

Let the mixture be, 

That, from perfect metal springing, 

All its tones be pure and ringing. 
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For with joy-notes the young immortal 
It welcometh, whose darling face 

Appeareth at life's opening portal 
In slumber's motherly embrace. 
His fate the womb of time concealeth, 
His joys and woes no seer revealeth; 
Fond mother-love with gentle warning 
Doth ever watch his golden morning — 
4^ Q^ff The years fly on with lightning speed. 

The youth, his girl companion spuming, 
Roams staff in hand the wide world o'er. 

But comes at length, his steps returning, 
A stranger to his father's door. 
And now, in life's sweet rosy morning, 
Like vision from a heavenly land, 
He sees the maid before him stand. 
There seizes then a nameless longing 
His youthful heart ; alone he strays, 

And tears, strange sight ! his eyes are thronging ; 
He shuns his wild companions' ways. 

And blushing marks her every going. 
Her smile his highest joy doth prove. 

He seeks the fairest flowers growing, 
And weaves a garland for his love. 

O tender longing ! hope delicious ! 
Him first-love's age of gold doth bless ; 

He sees the heavens smile propitious ; 
Lost is his heart in blessedness : 
O beauteous time of young love, never 
Away, but green remain forever! 

Brown with heat the pipes are growing! 
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Now the trial wand dip in ! 
Comes it out like crystal glowing, 

Tis time the casting to begin. i6t Q^eff 

Up, companions, spry ! 

Now the mixture try ! 

Welcome sign that all is right, 

If the hard and soft tmite. 
For, when the brave doth wed the tender, 
And' to the strong doth cling the slender, 
Then rings there out melodious song. 

He, who himself for lifetime bindeth. 

Should see that his heart the right heart 
findeth. 
Brief is the play, the forfeit long. 
Lovely now the bride appeareth> 

Flowery wreaths her tresses bind ; 
To the marriage feast that neareth 

Bells give invitation kind. 
With the feast hymeneal endeth 

Life's delicious time of May ; 
Gone the veil and cestus, sendeth 

Youth its fancies quick away. 
Though honeymoon fail, 

Let love be unceasing ; 
The flower may pale 

When fruit is increasing. 

The man must away. 

To life's stem employment. 

To work not enjoyment ; 

By trading and planting, 

By struggling and panting, 
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By risking and daring 

His fortune preparing. 

Thus wins he a portion of heaven's rich bless- 
ing; 

The fruits of the fields his granary pressing, 

New rooms to his house new possessions dis- 
play. 

And indoors presideth as wisely another, 
ifit Qgeff The provident mother ; 

With close inspection 

And shrewd direction, 

The boys conducting, 

The girls instructing, 

With care unending 

The quick hands attending ; 

By guarding her store 

She maketh it more; 

All savory meats for the larder she findeth, 

And thread round the loud-humming spindle 
she windeth ; 

She carefully stores in the clean polished chest 

A wealth of soft woolen and linen the best ; 

To the useful the bright and the fair joineth 
ever, 

And pauseth never. 

And the father with happy smile, 

From his dwelling's far o'erlooking gable. 

Views his growing estates the while. 

Sees the beams of his bams with their burdens 
bending, 
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And the sides of his garners with grain distend- 
ing, 
Every storehouse with blessing o'erflow - i$t (j^ttt 

And the waves through the ripe gjain going, 
And this his loud acclaim : 
"The glory of my name, 
Despite misfortune's might, 
Forevermore shines bright." 
Yet with fate's unfriendly power 
Truce holds not for one brief hour ; 
Misfortune swiftly strides. 

To the casting now we're going ; 

See the signs of promise fair ! 
Yet, before we set it flowing. 

Put we up one fervent prayer. 

Now the plug remove ! 

Save us, God of love! 

Through the curving handle streaming. 

Rushes smoke with fire gleaming ! 

A blessing is the might of fire. 
When man controls its 'vengeful ire, 

And its celestial power commands 

To aid the labor of his hands ; 

But fearful is this power divine. 

When no restraints its course confine. 

But uncontrolled, terrific, wild, 

It madly rages, Nature's child. 

Woe, when naught its rage abateth, 
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Naught its progress doth withstand ! 
Not for homes or lives it waiteth ; 
Flies the devastating brand ; 
For the force of Nature hateth. 
All the work of human hand. 
Out of cloud-land 
Blessing wendeth, 
Rain descendeth ; 
tit (geff Out of cloud-land 

Unto some 
Curses come. 

Hear the church-bell wail alarm ! 
That says, "storm !" 
Red as blood 
Heaven's ocean ! 
That is not the daylight flood ! 
What commotion hither tends? 

Smoke ascends ! 

Quivering mounts with fire brightening ; 

Down tlie streets, like flash of lightning, 

Speeds the flame, the people frightening. 

As from furnace throat are rushing 

Livid flames, beams are crushing ; 

Windows rattle, posts are falling. 

Mothers running, children calling ; 

Beasts are crying, 

Cinders flying. 

Men all else for life resigning ; 

Bright as day the night is shining ; 
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'Long the chain of hands increasing 

Without ceasing 

Buckets fly ; aloft are going ^J8e (geff 

Water streams in arches flowing. 

Howls the flood, resentment showing. 

As it feels the scorching flame. 

On dry grain with certain aim 

Fire falls crackling. Stores are burning, 

Rafters dry to ashes turning ; 

And, as though with struggle mortal, 

Flame would bear away with might 

Weight of earth in mighty flight. 

Surges it towards Heaven's portal. 

Giant-size ! 

Courage dies; 

Hopeless, sees his treasure burn, 

All his works to vapor turn, 

He who thought his strength immortal. 

Empty now the fire-swept spaces ; 

Tempest wild frequent the places. 

Sit within the empty windows horrors glaring. 

And the clouds of heaven are staring 

Freely in. 

At the grave 

Of his treasure. 

Without pleasure. 

Yet a parting look he gave. 

Brave a pilgrim's path to measure. 

One consolation sweet is left, 

Whate'er the rage of fire has taken ; 
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Of goods, but not of love forsaken, 
He's not of one dear head bereft. 

In the earth the metal glowing 

Safely doth the matrix fill ; 
Shall it forth to daylight, showing 

Fit reward of toil and skill? 

Should the casting fail? 
4^ (8*Bf Should the mould prove frail? 

Ah, perchance while hope's unshaken. 

Ruin hath our work overtaken ! 

In earth's dark bosom the creation 

Of skill confidently we hide ; 

The farmer thus doth seed confide 
In hope that speedy germination, 

Through Heaven's blessing will betide. 
More precious seed, in sadness bringing, 

Within earth's bosom we entomb. 
And hope, that, from the casket springing. 

It may in climes celestial bloom. 

From the tower mournful surge 
Accents of the funeral dirge. 
With slow, solemn, sorrow-strokes attending 
On a pilgrim now the last way wending. 
Ah ! it is the wife, the loved one. 
Yes, it is the cherished mother. 
Whom the prince of shadows beareth. 
From her husband rudely teareth, 
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From their tender children left 

And of mother-love bereft, 

Whom, upon her faithful breast tX^ Q^ff 

Blooming, she had oft caressed. 

Rent the household bonds forever. 

Homeward she again shall come 

From the shadow-country never, 

Who was mother of the home. 

Gone her faithful supervision, 

Gone her loving mother-care; 

Ruleth now, with cool precision 

An unloving stranger there. 

For the bell to cool delaying. 

We from heavy labor rest. 
Like a bird mid branches playing, 

Each may do what seems him best. 

Stars are twinkling bright. 

Every duty's light. 

Call to prayer the workmen heareth. 

Anxious look the master weareth. 

Every hindrance bravely spuming, 

Hastens home the happy wanderer. 

Through the forest dark returning. 

Home the woolly flocks come bleating. 

And the cattle. 

Broad-browed, their companions greeting, 

With loud lowing 

To their well-known stables going. 
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Wains are creaking, 
Food bespeaking ; 
Garlands shining 
Sheaves entwining 
Brightly glance, 
And the merry reapers 
Seek the dance. 

t9t Q^eff Quiet now the streets and market, 

And the citizens are seeking 
Blessed light of evening taper ; 
Shuts the city gate loud creaking. 
Night appeareth 
Earth concealing; 
Yet, secure, the burgher feareth 
Not the night. 

For the eye of justice peereth 
On the evil-doer, dark or light. 

Holy Order, rich in blessing. 
Heaven-born, in union pressing, 
Like to like, a free glad nation ; 
Laying cities' firm foundation. 
Savages from wilds inviting. 
And in social bonds uniting ; 
Enters she each human dwelling, 
Something of refinement telling. 
Love of fatherland awaking, 
Thus the firmest union making. 
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Many hands with animation 

Aid, contribute each to each, 
And a friendly emulation ^J8e (geff 

Doth to all their powers teach. 
Busy man and busy master. 

Safe in freedom each appears 
Apprehends no sad disaster, 

Nor the blatant rabble fears. 
Man's best guerdon is employment, 

Blessings wait on its commands, 
Kings in crowns may find enjoyment, 

Honor we from skillful hands. 

Peace benignant, 

Concord blest. 
Tarry, tarry 

Kindly as this city's guest. 
May we never see the dawning 

Of the day, when through this valley 
War its ruthless hords shall rally ; 

When the heavens. 
Which the tints of eve's creation 

Beauteous show, 
Shall with awful conflagration 

Of our towns and cities glow ! 

Let the mold now quick be broken. 

Since its purpose is fulfilled ; 
Give to eye and ear a token 

That our work was not unskilled. 
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Swing the hammock, swing, 
Till the mantle spring ! 
Then the bell will greet our eyes. 
When the mold in pieces flies. 

The master breaks the mold in shivers, 

With skillful hand and timely blows; 
But, woe, when forth in fiery rivers 
tX^ Q5^ The gleaming ore unbidden flows ! 

Blind, raging with the noise of thunder. 

It bursts its house, o'erleaps its bound. 
And, as from hell jaws wide asunder. 

It belches ruin all around. 
Where brutal force restraint despiseth, 

No glorious work of art ariseth ; 
When senseless mobs the laws defy. 

Behold the reign of terror nigh ! 

Alas, when fires of revolution 

Bum smouldering in the city's breast, 
When people's wrongs seek resolution 

In frantic anarchy unblest ! 
The bell, made servant of sedition, 

With tones discordant then resounds. 
Though founded but for peaceful mission 

For violence the signal sounds. 

"Freedom, Equality !" the words how thrilling I 

The peaceful burgher grasps his arms. 
Wild throngs the streets and halls are filling, 
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And murderous bands bring war's alarms. 
There women, to hyenas turning, 

On horrors gaze with savage zest ; ^J8e Q^eff 

With teeth of panthers madly yearning 

For heart fresh torn from hostile breast. 
The holy now no more abideth. 

Gone every trace of pious fear ; 
The good before the evil hideth, 

And every crime runs riot here. 
We fear the lion to awaken, 

The tiger's tooth the bravest dread ; 
The direst monster, God-forsaken, 

Is man by blind delusion led. 

Highest joy is God bestowing, 

Like a golden star the bell ; 
From its husk, all smooth and glowing, 

See the metal kernel shell! 

Lo, from ear to rim 

Not one spot is dim ! 
And the perfect shield armorial 
Gives of skill a bright memorial. 

■ 

In circle fall ! 

Companions, quick, come, great and small, 
The bell baptizing bless we all ! 
"Concordia" her name we call. 

Long may she from her lofty steeple 

To union bid the loving people. 

Be this henceforth her office grand ; 
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For this her form the master planned; 
To mortals far below a wonder, 
The way to heaven's vault she bars ; 
She dwells companion of the thunder. 
And borders on the land of stars. 
Hers be a voice from heaven descending, 
Like constellations bright and clear. 
Which, praise to God with music blending, 
4^ Q5^ Lead round with joy the crowned year. 

To things momentous and eternal 
Her tuneful lips we consecrate ; 
Time's changes, yearly and diurnal. 
And hourly flight her notes relate. 
The course of fate relentless ringing, 
No feeling she with music blends ; 
Though heartless, she with timely swinging 
The changing play of life attends. 
As in the ear the clangor hideth. 
Which surgeth as the bell doth sway. 
It teaches us that naught abideth. 
That all things earthly fade away. 

By the mighty strength of cable 

Moves the bell from out the ground. 
Upward moves, she'll soon be able 

Message from the skies to sound ! 

Upward, upward, raise ! 

Lo, she moves, she sways! 
Joy she brings to all the nation, 
"Peace, sweet peace!" her first pulsation. 
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Praise of Women 

SchiUer 

Honor to Women ! they heavenly flowers 

Weave and entwine in this earth-life of ours. rtwatee of 

Weave they Love's girdle, an emblem of joy : ^omm 
Qad in the Graces' becoming attire, 
Ever to nourish the eternal fire 

Of pure affection, their holy employ. 

Man, the bounds of truth overleaping. 

His wild force no quiet knows. 
Thought, in wildest tumults sweeping, 

O'er the sea of passion goes. 
For the distant ever yearning. 

Never finds his spirit rest ; 
To remotest regions turning, 

He a phantom hunts, unblest. 

Woman with magical look entertaining 
Beckons the fugitive back, him constraining 

Still in the track of the present to stay. 
Within the cottage maternal remaining. 
Modest demeanor and spirit maintaining 

Genuine daughters of nature are they. 
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Man was bom for opposition, 
And with bruising crushing force 

Goes the wild one on his mission, 
Never halting in his course. 

Doing now, and now undoing, 
" Never rests his wishes* strife, 

As the hydra's head renewing. 

Multiplies the monsters* life. 

^atse of 

(XOomtn Women, however, of fame not ambitious, 

Find in the present a fragrance delicious, 

Foster its flowers with sedulous care; 

Freer are they in their humbler vocation, 

Richer than he, though the lord of creation 

He may the chaplet of poesy wear. 

Stem and proud and self-sufficient, 

Man's cold breast no rapture knows ; 
In affection all deficient, 

Never with the love-flame glows. 
Fellowship of spirit spuming, 

He no comfort finds in tears, 
For life's sterner conflicts burning. 

Hardens with advancing years. 

But, as aeolian harp-strings when shaken 
E'en by the zephyr's soft touch quick awaken. 

So thrills Woman's pure sensitive soul. 
Tenderly moved at the vision of sorrow, 
Luster from heaven her moistened eyes borrow, 

Naught can her loving heart's throbbings 
control. 
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But in man's stem proud dominion 

Might defiant stands for right ; 
Scythian's sword is his opinion, ^aise of 

And the Persian yields the fight. OVomen 

War his passions wild are raging, 

Earth with carnage blushes red ; 
Hoarse-voiced Furies mad are raging 

Where the Graces mild have fled. 

But the sceptre of manners, without reservation, 
Is wielded by women through gentle persuasion. 
Quell they foul discord, though raging it be ; 

Teach the wild forces that war on each other 

Kindly to act, like brother with brother, 
Bind to themselves that which fain would be free : 
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The Diver 

SchiUer 

"Who dares," says the king, "be he squire or 
knight, 
tit 9iiHt The depth of this gulf to explore? 

A beaker of gold I hurl from the height — 
The night of the waters has covered it o'er. 
If ever again I behold the beaker, 
The cup Itself shall reward the seeker." 

Tis the word of the king, and forth he flings 
From the cliff, which, high and steep. 

Out over the restless ocean hangs. 
The cup in Charybdis deep. 
"Who is the hero, again I inquire, 
That ventures to challenge the monster's ire?" 

The knights and the squires around him that be, 
Hear the challenge, but care not to speak. 

They are gazing below on the boiling sea ; 
But no one wishes the beaker to seek. 
And again the king demands in wonder, 
"Is there no one then who dares venture un- 
der?" 
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While all in blank amazement stand, 

A youth with manly pride 
Comes forth from out the trembling band tit Otoev 

And lays his belt and cloak aside. 

Then all the crowd towards him turning 

Admire the youth all danger spuming. 

As now he draws near to the edge of the rock 

And looks into the chasm below, 
The water comes back with a terrible shock, 

Which the howling Charybdis in anger doth 
throw; 
And as with the roar of the distant thunder, 
Foaming it bursts from the dark bosom under. 

And it tumbles and seethes, and it hisses and 
boils. 
As when fire and water contend. 
Till to ocean of vapor to Heaven recoils. 
And surge upon surge rushes on witliout end ; 
And still evermore it renews the commotion. 
As though the deep sea would give birth to an 
ocean. 

At length for a moment the tumult subsides, 

And dark, through the milk-white foam, 
A bottomless chasm the water divides. 

That opens, perchance, into hell's dark home, 

And into the vortex with terrible roaring 

The eddying billows are plunging and pouring. 
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Now quickly the youth, ere the breakers rebound, 
His keeping to God commends, 

And — a cry of horror is heard around, 

As his beautiful form in the whirlpool de- 
scends ; 
Above the brave swimmer, it may be forever, 
It closes its jaws ; he shows himself never. 

tit ®toet Again it is still o'er the watery waste. 

In the deep only hoarse murmurs swell. 
And every one speaketh with trembling haste ; 
"Thou brave-hearted comrade, farewell! fare- 
well !" 
Now up from the deep hoarser murmurs are 

stealing. 
They anxiously wait for the cavern's revealing. 

And shouldst thou thy crown in the waters fling, 

And say : 'Who restores it to me. 
Shall wear it henceforth, and himself shall be 
king!' 
At such price I care not the wearer to be. 
What the gods in those deep yawning chasms 

conceal. 
No mortal while living may ever reveal." 

Full many a craft, in the whirlpool cast. 

Has quick to the bottom gone. 
To come forth in fragments of keel and mast. 

From the all-devouring vortex thrown — 
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Like a muttering storm, now clearer and 

clearer, 
The roaring is heard coming nearer and nearer. ^J^ ©Ctwf 

And it tumbles and seethes, it hisses and boils, 

As when fire and water contend. 
Till an ocean of vapor to Heaven recoils. 

And surge upon surge rushes on without end ; 

And still evermore it renews the commotion, 

As though the deep sea would give birth to an 
ocean. 

But lo I from the dark surging womb of the sea, 

Something swan-white comes to the view ; 
There's a powerful arm, and a neck fair to see. 
And it mightily struggles the dark waters 

through ; 
It is he — ^through the crowd the glad echo is 

ringing— 
And high in his left hand the cup he is swing- 
ing.- 

As he came to the surface, he drew a deep breath, 

And welcomed the heavenly light. 
Exultingly one to another saith : 

"He lives! he is there! has escaped from the 
night 

Of the grave ! from the terrible watery hole 

The hero has rescued his living soul 1" 
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He comes, and the jubilant crowd gathers round ; 

At the feet of the king he falls. 
And hands him the cup, as he kneels on the 
ground ; 
The king to his beautiful daughter calls ; 
She to fill it with wine, not a moment delayeth ; 
Then the youth to the king his adventure por- 
trayeth. 

"Long life to the king ! Oh, happy is he 
Who breathes in this rosy light ! 

But yonder below it is fearful to be ; 
Let man never venture to enter that night, 
Or the secrets explore of the powers eternal, 
Which they graciously hide under darkness in- 
fernal. 

"With lightning-like speed it dragged me below. 
Then, out of a yawning rock, 

There burst forth upon me a terrible flow, 
I was instantly caught in the whirlpool's shock. 
And it drove me round with a dizzying motion 
And the speed of a top, in the depth of the 
ocean. 

"Then the Father above, whom I called in my 
grief. 

The floods for my benefit shaped. 
Disclosed to my vision a high rocky reef ; 

I quivering grasped it, and death I escaped. 
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And there on the coral I saw the cup glimmer, 
Or else it had gone from the reach of the 

swimmer. tit Oitwr 

"For under me still was a bottomless deep 

Where reigneth a gloomy night, 
And, though to the ear it forever may sleep, 
My eye looking down caught the sickening 

sight 
Of lizards and dragons and dogs of the ocean, 
Through the hell-like abyss in perpetual mo- 
tion. 

"And swarming there, mixed in a dreadful array. 

Involved in a frightful heap. 
The fish of the cliff and the thorny ray. 

And the horrid zygaena, the scourge of the 

deep; 
And opened before me with threatening mo- 
tion 
The jaws of the shark, the hyena of ocean. 

"And there I was hanging in terror profound, 
Where human assistance was none. 

One living soul with dire monsters around. 
In horrible solitude, sad and alone. 
From the converse of men a distance appalling, 
Where all the foul brood of the ocean are 
crawling. 

Si 
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"And shuddering I thought : there is coming near. 

With its hundred arms outflung — 
It will grasp me : then I, in the frenzy of fear, 

Let loose of the coral to which I had clung. 

The rush of the waters then instantly caught 
me, 

It proved my salvation, for upward it brought 



me. 



The king hears the story with silent surprise. 

Then saith he : "The cup is thine own ; 
And this ring shall be thine, a still costlier prize. 
Adorned with the rarest, most beautiful stone, 
If thou divest once more, and the secret re- 

vealeth, 
What the uttermost depth of the ocean con- 
cealeth." 

The princess desired his purpose to stay. 
Every art of persuasion she tried : 
"O father, enough of this terrible play ! 
For you he has ventured what others denied. 
If the wish of your heart will admit no denial. 
Let the knights shame the youth in the second 
trial." 

The king unpersuaded quick seizes the cup. 

And hurls it again in the sea. 
"And dost thou once more from the d'eep bring 
It up, 
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My foremost attendant and knight thou shalt 

be. 
And to-day as a bride to thy arms shall be iH^t ®(t>er 

given 
The maid who for thee has so earnestly 

striven." 

A heavenly force in his spirit finds place, 

And e*en from his eyes flashes round, 
A blush he detects on her beautiful face, 

Then a paleness, and fainting she falls to the 
ground. 

To win such a treasure his spirit striveth, 

And for life or for death again he diveth. 

The rushing of waters no influence stays. 

Loud echoes their terrible call. 
His companions bent forward expectantly gaze — 
They are coming, are coming the waters all. 
They rush downward and upward forever and 

ever. 
But the brave-hearted youth bring they never, 
no, never. 
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The Fight With the Dragon 

Why rush the people wild and loud 
Through yon long street, a frantic crowd? 
Is Rhodes overwhelmed with floods of fire? 
€8^ The noisy throng is coming nigher, 

Sroijoii And, high upon a charger bold, 
A gallant knight my eyes behold ; 
While after him, a sight romantic. 
They drag along a thing gigantic. 
A dragon it appears in form. 
Broad crocodile-like jaws displaying; 
A wondering host around them swarm. 
The knight and then the beast surveying. 

A thousand voices swell the cry, 
"This is the monster, come and spy, 
That has destroyed our men and cattle ! 
And this the knight that gave it battle ! 
Before him many staked their life 
In vain upon the mighty strife ; 
But none survived the bold endeavor ; 
All honor to the knight forever !" 
Towards the cloister moves the throng 
Where John the Baptist's order holy, 
The hospitaler knights belong. 
Disciples of the Meek and Lowly. 
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Before the noble master there 

The hero comes with reverent air ; 

The crowd press on with frantic cry, ^^ 

And fill the porch and stairways high. ®ra0Oit 

Thus doth the youth for favor plead : 

"I have performed a mighty deed ; 

If I have erred, forgive the error, 

For I have slain the country's terror. 

The traveler now may freely stray. 

The shepherds safe their flocks are tending, 

And gladly o'er the rocky way 

The pilgrim to the shrine is wending." 

The holy father eyes his son 
And says : "The deed was nobly done ; 
Such courage wins eternal glory. 
The brave exploit shall live in story : 
Yet say ! What first becomes the knight 
Who would for Christ the Savior fight. 
And wear the cross, His sacred token?" 
The crowd turn pale at what is spoken, 
But reverently the hero bows. 
"Obedience is the highest duty," 
The youth with manly grace avows, 
"Of him who bears that s)anbors beauty." 



"And thou this duty didst deny," 
The master sternly made reply : 
"Despite the order plainly given, 
With wanton courage thou hast striven." 
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Replied the youth with reverent word : 

"Judge, Sire, when thou the whole hast heard : 

For I believed with spirit willing 

I was the law's intent fulfilling. 

Not rashly I the task began. 

Resolved in heart to be victorious. 

With art and well-considered plan 

I fought to win the battle glorious. 

®ra0Oii "Thou didst forbid the bloody strife. 

When five brave knights had lost their life, 

No hypocritic false pretenders. 

But our religion's brave defenders. 

With deep chagrin my heart was rife, 

I longed to undertake the strife. 

And oft in dreams, when sleep came o'er me, 

The greedy monster was before me ; 

And when the morning dawned anew. 

And told of death to men and cattle. 

My sorrow quite resistless grew, 

And I resolved to risk the battle. 

"Thus said I to myself : in truth 
What honors man must honor youth : 
What conflicts gave eternal glory 
To those of whom we read in story. 
Whom blinded pagans loved to praise 
And to celestial honors raise ! 
They purged the world by bold endeavor. 
Their names shall live in song forever, 
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They calmly met the lion brave, 

And fought the Minotaur with pleasure, 

Its helpless victims glad to save ^^ 

At risk of life or blood or treasure. ©ta^an 

"And may the Christian warrior then 

Fight nothing but the Saracen? 

Shall he with heathen gods contending, 

Give o'er his task, the world's defending? 

His sabre keen and brawny arm 

Must punish wrong and banish harm, 

True wisdom courage safely leading, 

And strength through cunning art succeeding. 

Thus mused I oft, and all aflame 

Alone I sought the robber's covert ; 

A purpose to my spirit came ; 

I cried : 'I have a plan discovered !' 

"To thee I came and spake a word. 
Which was by thee with patience heard ; 
To see my home I asked permission, 
Then crossed the sea with high ambition ; 
And when I reached my native strand. 
At once I sought an artist's hand 
To fashion, true in every feature. 
An image of the horrid creature ; 
Its long, dark body o'er the ground 
Afar on slender feet extending, 
A scaly coat of mail around 
The back, from weapon stroke defending. 
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"The neck before was long and straight 
And ghastly, like the open gates 
Of hell, as though its prey 'twere snapping. 
Its wide-extending jaws were gaping : 
And from above as from beneath 
Stood threatening rows of shark-like teeth. 
Its tongue with sword'-like point amazing. 
Its little eyes like lightning blazing. 
€8^ The tail, to end the monster's length, 

®ira0Oit Was like a hideous snake, though larger ; 
It rolled itself with fearful strength. 
As though 'twould coil around man and charger. 

"And thus I fashioned every part, 
And painted it with skillful art ; 
Of snake and worm and lizard blended. 
It through a poisonous pool extended. 
And when the work had reached its close, 
A pair of savage dogs I chose, 
Courageous, fleet, and wont to battle 
With forest beast and untamed cattle. 
These I with sword and gesture teased. 
Their deepest, wildest rage exciting ; 
The monster's ugly form they seized 
And tore its hide with cruel biting. 

"And where the softer part beneath 
Gave more advantage to their teeth, 
I urged them on their fangs to fasten, 
The monster's ruin thus to hasten. 
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With javelin armed, I strode with speed 

My well-accounted Arab steed, 

Which, at the sight at first affrighted, tit 

With sword and spear was soon incited. ©toflwi 

A quick, impetuous charge I made, 

My steed with animation glowing; 

I strove its vitals to invade. 

My javelin sharp with vigor throwing. 

"And though my horse the monster feared 
And champed his bit and wildly reared, 
And though my dogs the reptile hated, 
The dreaded strife I ne'er abated. 
Till all their fear was overborne, 
And thrice the moon had filled her horn. 
Their training done, with rapid motion 
I brought them hither o'er the ocean. 
This very morning is the third 
Since on this island's shore I landed : 
All rest and pleasure I deferred 
Until the mighty work was ended. 

"For bitter grief my spirit stirred, 
When of the country's loss I heard ; 
Of shepherds to the marshes straying, 
Whom late the dragon had been slaying. 
Then I resolved to risk the deed 
And only to my heart gave heed. 
Their duty to my squires recounted, 
At once my well-trained steed I mounted ; 
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And, o'er an unfrequented way, 
By my two faithful dogs attended, 
Where none my enterprise might stay, 
My course against the foe I wended. 

"The chapel, sire, thou well dost know. 
Upon the mountain's rocky brow. 
Which high above the mountain towers ; 

if^ The master built and made it ours. 

®ra0on Paltry it seems and poor and plain, 
Yet doth a miracle contain. 
The shrine of Jesus and his mother. 
Where king and slave are friend and brother. 
By three times thirty steps ascends 
The pilgrim to the holy chancel ; 
But, when his toilsome journey ends. 
The Savior all his fear doth cancel. 

"The rock below hangs rough and steep. 
Lies far within a grotto deep ; 
Foul vapors fill its dark recesses. 
Which not one gleam of sunshine blesses. 
There lived the horrid worm and lay 
For plunder watching night and day. 
So watched it there, like some vile devil. 
The house of God, with purpose evil. 
And when, upon the unlucky way. 
The pilgrim felt no fear of danger. 
Forth from the ambush, where he lay. 
The monster broke and slew the stranger. 
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"Ere to the dreadful strife I went, 

I climbed the mountain's steep ascent ; r 

Before the Christ-child meekly kneeling, t^t 

I purged my heart from evil feeling. ©rogoit 

And then, upon that holy ground, 

With weapons bright I girt me round ; 

And, with a gleaming spear defended, 

I quickly to the fight descended. 

My faithful servants lingered near. 

To my departing words attending ; 

My horse I strode, dismissed my fear, 

My soul in prayer to God commending. 

'•'I scarcely reached the plain below. 
Before my dogs discern the foe ; 
My trembling charger, wildly rearing, 
Panting draws back, the danger fearing ; 
For, near at hand, in frightful fold 
The monster's ugly form is rolled, 
In sunshine on the warm earth lying. 
My nimble dogs the battle trying, 
Quick as an arrow backward fly ; 
They fear the dragon's hideous gaping. 
The poisonous breath and fearful cry 
From its wide-open jaws escaping. 

» 

"Then I their flagging zeal excite ; 

With fury they renew the fight ; 

While, from my strong right hand descending, 

My javelin strikes its hide unbending, 
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And, harmless as an arrow frail, 

It glances from the scaly mail. 

I scarcely from this thrust recover, 

Ere I my horse's fear discover ; 

He shuns the loathsome reptile's track. 

Its sickening breath and threatening motion, 

With terror shiv'ring springs he back ; 

My heart is filled with wild commotion. 

®ra0on '^I quick dismount and, trembling there. 

My sword's keen edge in haste make bare ; 

But all in vain, with lance or sabre, 

Its rocky armor I belabor. 

Its mighty tail quick whisking round 

Resistless bore me to the ground. 

Then I beheld the monster gaping ; 

At me with horrid fangs 'twas snapping ; 

While mad with rage my faithful hounds 

Full on the beast their fury vented. 

Its belly tore with ghastly wounds, 

Until it howled with pain tormented. 

"Ere it escaped their savage bite, 
I rose and quick renewed the fight. 
The monster's weakest part exploring, 
Hilt d'eep I drove my weapon, boring 
Through hide and heart, whence like a Hood 
Burst forth the purple stream of blood. 
Down sank the beast, and me in falling 
O'erwhelmed beneath its mass appalling, 
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And threw me senseless to the ground. 

Reviving soon and round me spying, 

I saw my servants standing round, tX^ 

And dead in blood the dragon lying." fihragon 

Broke forth in plaudits long and loud 
The pent-up longing of the crowd, 
Soon as the knight his tale had spoken ; 
And ten-fold, on the arches broken, 
The mingled voices' thundering sound 
In constant echo rolled around. 
The knights in transport hailed each other, 
And bade to crown their valiant brother. 
Their thankful hearts with longing burn 
To honor him with glad devotion. 
With lowering brow the master stem 
Rebuking quelled the wild commotion ; 

And said : "Thou didst with fearless hand 

Destroy the demon of the land ; 

But, while thou didst one evil smother, 

Thou didst thyself become another. 

This dragon was a safer guest 

Than is the heart within thy breast, 

A serpent which discord produces 

And poison in the heart infuses. 

Is this ungoverned restive mind, 

Which, all control and reason spuming. 

No holy bonds of order bind ; 

This spirit is the world o'ertuming. 
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"The Mameluke may danger face ; 
Obedience is the Christian's grace ; 
For where once walked the blessed Savior, 
With humble servent-like behavior, 
The fathers there on holy ground, 
Themselves by solemn covenant bound 
To undertake the high endeavor 
The will to bow to duty ever. 

t9t But thou vain glory didst invoke. 

®ro90it No longer in my presence tarry ! 

Who will not wear the Savior's yoke, 
His sacred cross shall never carry." 



A storm of passion, wild and loud. 
Now agitates the restless crowd; 
The knights who hear his meek narration. 
For grace make earnest supplication. 
The hero hears the stern command ; 
He stoops to kiss the master's hand. 
And goes. He watches him retiring, 
Then calls him back, his faith admiring. 
And says : "Come to my arms, my son ! 
This cross receive, Christ's sacred token ! 
For thou a harder fight hast won 
Than that by which the law was broken. 
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The German's Fatherland 

What is the German's fatherland? 

Is Prussia his, and Suabia's land? 

Or where the Rhine's rich vintage grows? Sct^Qerfatib 

Or where the Baltic sea-gull goes? 

Ah no! no! no! 
His fatherland must farther go. 

What is the German's fatherland? 
Westphalia or Pomerian land? 
Or where the sand like billows waves? 
Or where the Danube wildly raves? 

Ah no ! no ! no ! 
His fatherland must farther go. 

What is the German's fatherland? 
Come name for me the mighty land. 
Is Switzerland or Tyrol such, 
Whose land and people please me much? 

Ah no ! no ! no ! 
His fatherland must farther go. 

What is the German's fatherland? 
Come name at length the mighty land ! 
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Will Austria's empire sate his thirst, 
In honor and in victory first? 

Ah no ! no ! no ! 
His fatherland must farther go. 

What is the German's fatherland? 
Now designate the chosen land. 
Where e'er is heard the German speech 
Scii9tttSMib Whence songs to God in Heaven reach, 

That land divine, 
That, noble German, that is thine ! 

That is the German's fatherland, 
Where oaths are plighted hand in hand. 
Where truth beams forth from every eye. 
And love to every heart is nigh : 

That land divine. 
That, noble German, that is thine ! 

All Germany shall be his own : 
O God, from heaven look down thereon ! 
And give us faith and make us strong, 
That we may love it well and long. 

That land divine, 
Which, noble German, all is thine ! 
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Entrance Into German Switzerland 

Freely now my bosom breathes, 

Calmly rests my soul at ease, 

Quiet joys pervade my mind, (Stttmn 

So at peace with all mankind §Mi(^f 

That it feels no rankling care. fiw^^ 

High the mountains tower in air ; 

Silence, which around us reigns, 

Every wandering thought restrains. 

From the distant Alpine height 

Gleams the snow upon the sight ; 

While upon the clouds below. 

Golden splendors brightly glow. 

Blest is he who there abides. 

And in Nature's voice confides, 

MemVy's treasures turning o'er. 

Careless of a future store. 

With the simple song content 

Which God into his heart has sent, 

Who the poet chose of old 

That he might to man unfold 

Traces of heroic powers. 

Quiet, beauteous field of flowers, 

Distant from that desert ground. 

Where we all in chains are bound. 

May the happiness be mine. 

May I feel the joy divine. 

Mid thy lovely heights to roam, 

There again to be at home. 
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Song of the Swiss Mountain Boy 

I am the mountain shepherd boy, 
Whom castle walls nor towers annoy. 
The sun's first morning beams I see, 
And latest tarry they with me. 
I am the mountain-boy ! 

Jh)9ts0 Here is the river's mother-spring, 

(XhaMin Whence Nature's pearly draught I bring : 
^og Oft by the gushing fount I stand 

And catch the water with my hand. 
I am the mountain-boy ! 

The mountain is my fatherland. 
Around it beat the tempests grand. 
The storm-king mutters loud and long. 
But louder, clearer peals my song. 
I am the mountain-boy ! 

Above the flash and thunder high, 
I dwell within the azure sky. 
I bid them, from the mountain's crest, 
To leave my father's house at rest. 
I am the mountain-boy ! 

And when is heard the alarum-bell. 
And signal fires of conflict tell, 
I seek the plain, I join the throng, 
I wave my sword, and sing my song. 

I am the mountain-boy ! 
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The Goldsmith's Daughter 

Within his shop a goldsmith stands 
By many a gem and pearl : 

"Better than jewel in my hands <Dwo^ 

Art thou to me, dear Helen, ^**^^5 ^ 

My loving little girl !" ©auepeer 

A handsome knight did enter then: 

"Good morrow, maiden fair ! 
Good morrow, goldsmith, best of men ! 

Make me a costly garland 

For my sweet bride to wear !" 

And when the little wreath was made. 

And shone with beauty rare. 
In sadness Helen then essayed. 

As though no one beheld her, 

The sparkling wreath to wear. 

"Oh ! ten-fold happy is the bride 

Whom this bright crown shall grace 
The knight would be my joy and pride 

Who but a wreath of roses 

Upon my brow should place !" 
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Ere long the knight came in again, 
The beauteous garland spied : 

"Oh, make me, goldsmith, best of men, 
A ring with diamond gleaming 
For my most lovely bride !" 

And when the little ring was made 
And gleamed with precious stone, 
, In sadness Helen then essayed 

^^^ ^ To put it on her finger, 

^^^^^W^ As though she were alone. 

"Oh ! all too happy is the bride 

Who this bright ring shall wear. 

The knight would be my joy and pride 
Who wound around my finger 
A little lock of hair !" 

Ere long the knight came in again. 
The little ring espied : 

"Thou hast, O goldsmith, best of men. 
The gifts right deftly fashioned 
For my most lovely bride/* 

"That I may know her 'twill fit. 
Come, pretty maiden, now 

On thee let me make proof of it. 

My sweet bride's wedding present : 
For she is fair as thou." 
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It was a Sunday morning fair ; 
Hence was the lovely maid 

To-day with a peculiar care, <Bof^^ 

The House of God to visit, omtt^'g 

In her best suit arrayed. HcMfght 

"My Helen sweet, my joy and pride ! 

Let sorrow have an end. 
For thou shalt be my own fair bride. 

For thee the ring intend.*' 
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Lovely Star 

Lovely star in yonder sky, 
Gloomy night's resplendent eye, 
&^^8 True love's word thou bearest far : 

9^'^ Be my herald, lovely star. 

Send thy quiet peaceful ray 
To my home-vale far away. 
Pour thy radiance from above 
Through the chamber of my love. 

If she weeps since I am far. 
Comfort her, thou lovely star; 
Tell her my fidelity 
As thy gold will lasting be. 

From her face with thy soft light 
Kiss away the tears tonight ; 
As the sun doth kiss the dew 
From the lilies, so do you. 

Lovely star in yonder sky, 
Gloomy night's resplendent eye, 
True love's word thou bearest far : 
Be my herald, lovely star. 
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The Sea's Rest 

Deepest stillness on the waters, 

Without movement rests the sea, 
And becalmed the boatman falters, 9^ ^ 

For the deep from waves is free. \Sttx 

Not a breath from any quarter, 

Fearful, deathlike stillness all ! 
On the broad expanse of water, 

Not a ripple howe'er small. 
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To the Spring 

Welcome, gentle Stripling, 
Nature's darling thou I 
tp ^8e With thy basket full of blossoms, 

Jh^^fw^ A happy welcome now ! 

Aha ! — ^and thou retumest 
Heartily we greet thee — 

The loving and the fair one, 
Merrily we meet thee. 






Rememberest thou my maiden — 
That face canst thou forget? 
She loved me then, the maiden ! 
And the maiden loves me yet I 

For the maiden, many a blossom 
I begged — and not in vain I 

I come again a-begging. 
And thou — ^thou givst again 1 

Welcome, gentle Stripling, 
Nature's darling thou I 

With thy basket full of blossoms, 
A happy welcome now I 
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Christian Heroism 

"Lead the bishop quickly forth, 

While yet the people stay ; €8ri«<(an 

He must his Christian faith renounce, %ttci6im 

Or yield his life today." 

The praetor spake, the lictor went, 

And Polycarp appeared ; 
Though resting feebly on his staff, 

No tyrant's threat he feared. 

His silver locks, his radiant eye. 

His face serene and mild, 
Though moving not the praetor's heart. 

Drew tears from man and child. 

The heathen says : "Renounce aloud 

Your faith, and you are free." 
"Hope all things else," the saint replies, 

"But hope not that from me." 



"And dost thou thus my power defy? 
Dost love the prison's gloom? 
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My heavier hand thine age shall feel, 
And death shall be thy doom." 

"No threats, O judge, shall force this tongue, 

My Saviour to deny; 
And, if he bids me yield my life, 

I shall in triumph die." 

C9r(0i(an "Deluded man, and dost thou not 
%ttciBm Yon funeral pyre view?" 

"No torture can the heart affright. 
To Godf and duty true." 

"For this thy haughty insolence, 

On yonder p)rre die. 
Haste lictor, drag the wretch away, 

And pile the fagots high." 

Tis done ; beside the martyr stake. 

Fast bound the old man stands ; 
The heartless lictor jeers and scoffs 

And beats him with his hands. 

Yet once the praetor's voice is heard ; 

"Swear off from Jesus now !" 
"No, no !" the pious hero cries : 

"I here renew my vow." 



The praetor to the lictor calls. 
Bids him the torch apply, 
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And quickly from that fatal wood 
The flames mount Heaven high. 

There burning at the stake he stands, 
He lifts to heaven his eyes, 

And, calmly trusting in the Lord, 
The Christian martyr dies. 
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Who is a Man? 

Who is a man? He who can pray 

And Gk)d the Lord can trust ; 
When all else fails, he trembles not ; nflOpo is 

Great boldness have the just. * QSfwn . 

Who is a man? 'Tis he whose faith 

Is fervent, free and true; 
This weapon faileth nevermore, 

No man breaks it in two. 

Who is a man? He who can love 

From pious heart and warm : 
The holy flame gives courage high 

And nerves with steel the arm. 
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This is a man : one who can fight 
For wife and darling child ; 

Th' unfeeling breast lacks strength and joy 
Its every deed is wild. 

This is a man : one who can die 

For freedom, duty, right. 
To pious courage all seems good, 
^9o ia It knows no evil plight. 

This is a man : one who can die 

For God and fatherland 
He faileth not this side the grave 

With heart and mouth and hand. 

Then German man then free-born man 
With God the Lord to war ! 

For God alone can helper be. 
From whom all victories are. 
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Trust 

Cheer up ! the sunshine bids thee be 

In God's free world at home ; 
Go forth ! the smiles of nature see ^trtwf 

O'er field and mountain roam. 

The pearly brook doth always sing 

As merrily it flows ; 
Quick speeds the wind on tireless wing, 

From land to land it blows. 

The changing moon requires no rest ; 

The sun with smiling face 
Mounts up till noon, then seeks the west, 

Unwearied in its race. 

But, man, thou bidest still at home. 

Craving th' unattained : 
Gladly go forth ! the woodland roam I 

The longed-for may be gained. 

Somewhere thy flower of fortune blooms ; 
But seek and thou shalt find ; 
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Morning recedes and evening comes, 
Be thou not left behind. 

Let no dark cares perplex thy soul, 
The heavens still are blue ; 

Sorrows and joys alternate roll, 
Thy trust in Gkxi renew 1 

$ntfif Where'er is breathed the vital air, 

Love's sacred sweets abound ; 
By patient search a liberal share 
For every heart is found. 
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Comfort Through Tears 

The clouds o'er head are massing. 

So heavy, thick and gray, 
And Heaven's blue is passing Comfort 

In darkness fast away. ^^0119^ 

And thou, how comfort hideth ! 

Thy soul finds no relief. 
With thee, dear one, abideth 

Unutterable grief. 

Floods from the clouds are streaming. 

Out shineth Heaven's blue ! 
Thy face with smiles is beaming ! 

Hast thou been weeping too? 
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The Golden Ladder 

When the sunlight, brighter, gladd<er, 
Shineth, or the daylight ends, 
^otbm Love remains the golden ladder, 
&a^bet Whereon the heart to heaven ascends. 

Be it childhood's tender feeling 

T'wards the friends that 'round it throng. 
Or the mother's heart revealing 

In the low-voiced cradle song ; 

Be it by friend to friend imparted. 

Firmly held in fond embrace. 
Or, showered by the noble hearted 

Freely upon all the race; 

Or, be it message deeper, sadder. 
Home the dying soldier sends ; 

Love is aye the golden ladder, 
Whereon the heart to heaven ascends. 



Home 

Is home of needs the very corner, 
Whereon thy father's house was reared? 

That selfsame spot, where first the sunlight %ontt 
To thy untutored eyes appeared? 

Ah, no, ah no, that can be never 

The home beloved, so dear, so sweet ! 
That place, and thou canst find no other. 

Is where congenial spirits meet. 

Thy home is where thy coming's welcomed, 

Is where they sadly say "Good-by." 
Although in some far distant dwelling 

Thy mother sang thy lullaby. 
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Childhood 

Heine, to His Sister 

My dear, we once were children, 

(B9i(b6oob ^^^ children, little and gay ; 

In the poultry-house we sported, 
And hid us under the hay. 

Like chanticleer we shouted, 
And came there people by — 

"Cock-a-doodle-do !" they fancied 
It was the rooster's cry. 

The boxes in our courtyard 
With tapestry we lined, 

In them we lived together, 
No finer house you'll find. 

The old cat of our neighbor 
A visit often made ; 

We lowly bowed a welcome, 
Our compliments we paid. 
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With friendly, anxious manner 

We asked, "Are you well to-day?" 
Since then we the like attentions C9tf^0oob 

To many an old cat pay. 

We often sat and reasoned 

Like people old and gray, 
And murmuring held that all things 

Were better in our day. 

That love and truth and virtue 

Had vanished from mankind, 
That much too dear was coffee, 

And money hard to find ! 

Gone are all childhood's pleasures, 

The myriad hopes of youth, — 
The time and the world and the money, 

And faith and love and truth. 
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The Lambkin 

A little lambkin, white as snow, 
Once roamed the meadows over, 
&Atnfift' With pleasure skipping to and fro 

Through honey-scented clover. 

Hop, hop ! it went o'er stick and stone 
With reckless bound. "I call thee," 

The mother cried, "my child, hold on ! 
Some mishap will befall thee." 

The lamb unheeding sprang away. 
Hill up, hill down in gladness. 

Until at last its giddy play 
Was turned to bitter sadness. 

For on yon hill lay a great stone, 
Which it, in overleaping. 

Fell full upon, and — ^broke a bone ; 
Farewell to fun and leaping! 

Dear, happy children, hence may ye 
This useful lesson borrow ; 

"Pleasures pursued too eagerly 
Are often changed to sorrow." 
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The Brothers 

Fell in a stream a child one day, 

Because beneath the bridge gave way. 

His eldest brother screamed with fright (j^xcif^tB 

And sank in terror at the sight. 

The second made all haste for home, 

And bade his father quickly come. 

The youngest sprang, his brother took 

And drew him bravely from the brook. 

Then comforted the little wight, 

"Be still, the water will not bite." 
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Skating Song 

The lake is frozen over, 
Already bears a man. 

Its surface like a mirror Agaftiui 

Invites the merry clan. 
The weather is delightful. 

The sun is shining fair, 
Who will be my companion 

Out in the open air? 
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That is not hard to answer, 

We all are going out 
To join our skating party, 

A happy noisy rout. 
What care we for cold winter? 

What care we for the snow? 
For on the smooth lake skating 

Right merrily we go. 

§hns Already in a twinkling 

The ice-course we have found, 
And', on the shore, all firmly. 

Our bright skates we have bound. 
Now of that life delicious 

In clear sunlight we sing ! 
When turning round we glided 

Like dancing in a ring. 

The winter has departed. 

Have gone the ice and snow ; 
Bedecked with flowers the bushes 

That in the garden grow. 
Yet often in my dreaming 

I cry: "Hooray! Hooray! 
Come, let us go a skating 

Out on the lake away." 
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The Erlking 

Who rides thus late through the night so wild? 

A father it is who rides with his child. 

Securely he holdeth the boy with his arm, (Sti^nif 

So guards him from danger and keeps him warm. 

"My son, why hide thus your face in fear?" 
"Then see you not, father, the erlking near? 
The erlking grim with his crown s^nd train?" 
"My son, it is but a misty rain." 

"My father, my father, and see you not 
The erlking's girls in yon dusky spot?" 
"My son, my son, quite plainly I see ; 
It is but the gleam of an old willow tree." 

"My father, my father, and how can it be 
You hear not the erlking's promise to me?" 
"Be quiet, my child, put an end to your fear, 
'Tis the noise of the wind in the leaves that you 
hear." 

"Come, lovely child, come go with me ! 
Full many a game I'll play with thee : 
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Many beautiful flowers are on the shore : 
Of golden garments my mother has store. 
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"Say my sweet child, wilt thou go with me? 
My daughters will carefully wait upon thee. 
My daughters at night shall a watch o'er thee 

keep, 
And rock thee and sing thee and dance thee to 
^trfStn^ sleep." 

"I am charmed, darling boy, with thy counten- 
ance fine. 
And willing, or unwilling, you must be mine." 
"My father, my father, he seizes my arm. 
The erlking, O father, is doing me harm." 

The father is troubled, in haste rideth on, 
Holdeth fast in his arms his suffering son. 
His domicile reacheth at length with dread. 
For, lo, in his arms the boy was dead ! 
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Child's Evening Prayer 

Weary now, I seek repose 

And my heavy eyelids close. C^itb'B 

Father, let thy sleepless eye ^StKne^nm 

Guard the bed whereon I lie. ^a^ 

Have I sinned, O Lord, to-day, 
Pardon grant, I humbly pray. 
May Christ's blood by grace divine 
Purify this heart of mine. 

All who are to me akin 
Keep, O God, from harm and sin. 
All mankind, of every race, 
I commend to thy free grace. 

Give to stricken hearts repose. 
Weeping eyes in slumber close; 
May the moon in heaven to-night 
To a peaceful world give light. 

To My Child 

My child, from Jesus ne'er depart, 

In thought or act or word : 
Thrice blessed are the pure in heart ^ ™8 

For they shall see the Lord. CJltp 
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The Dying Poet 

Though full to o'erflowing, the cup of my years 
Is broken, discharging its contents of tears. 
My life in vain sighs is escaping away, 
\foct rj.^^ persuasion of tears cannot lengthen its stay. 
The wing of the angel beats heavily, slow, 
On the bell that laments me, essaying to go. 
Not knowing what joys from the grave may yet 

spring. 
At a crisis like this shall I murmur, or sing? 
I will sing ; for my fingers still rest on the lyre, 
And the nearness of death in my soul doth inspire 
A lay, like the swan's, as it soars from the earth 
To the home of pure spirits, where poets have 

birth. 

Tis an omen of bliss which my genius bestows. 

The birthright of poets, the world never knows. 

If our soul's but a union of music and love, 

Let a song be my farewell to earth, and above 

May the angels in harmony sing as I come, 

And the voice of archangels there welcome me 

home. 
From the lyre in breaking a sweeter tone springs 

Than skill ever drew from its unbroken strings, 
And the lamp that goes out a new splendor dis- 
plays, 
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More brilliant than e'er were its healthiest rays ; 
The swan now grown aged looks up to the skies, 
Then folds his wings calmly and peacefully dies ; ®sin0 
But man, sole exception, turns backward his ken, fpui 
Counts his moments and says, "How unhappy 

I've been." 
What then are our days and the race that we run. 
But an hour, an hour, a sun, and a sun? 
The one that succeeds like the one that is past, 
The next will remove what we owe to the last. 
'Tis a struggle, a rest, and a dream, and a groan ; 
Such the picture of day, then the night cometh 

on. 
It becomes him to weep who like ivy still clings 
With rough hands to the wreck of terrestial 

things : 
As for me, who have ne'er taken root upon earth, 
I can leave without tears what I deem of no 

worth. 
For the poet resembles those birds of the sea, 
Which, forsaking the earth and deserting the tree, 
Are rocked' on the wave as it bears them along. 
Unknown to the world save by music and song. 
The hand of no master e'er swept o'er its chords, 
Or taught me the music my lyre affords ; 
For man teaches not what the heavens impart, 
Nor instructs me in that which is bom in my 

heart. 
The stream needs no teacher to point out its way. 
The eagle no guide as it soareth away ; 
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Wlifle the bees to the meadows unliiliMed depart 

And gather the sweets which the flowers ino^Murt. 

The bell of the chapel repeats from its side 

A voice for the mourner, a voice for the bride ; 

So I, like that metal made porer bj flame. 

At the touch of each passion have echoed the 

same; 
From my heart welled a melody, fitted to please. 
Like Aeolian harp at the touch of the breeze. 
When the traveler listens, in wonder draws near, 
^pai But knows not whence cometh that strain to his 



My harp is oft moistened with tears, it is true ; 
Yet tears are to poets but heavenly dew. 
The harvest is thin, by warm showers unfed. 
And the heart never ripens where tears are not 

shed. 
The bahn that we carelessly tread 'neath our f e^ 
Diffuses an odor surpassingly sweet. 
And the grape must be pressed e'er the purple 

wine flows ; 
Thus the song of the bard is the fruit of his woes. 
My soul is a flame that encloses and bums 
Whatever it fcdls on, where ever it turns : 
Tis a dangerous blessing, this fiery breath. 
For loving too much is the cause of my death. 
When the lightning from Heaven descends on the 

plain. 
It ceases to bum, having swept through the 

grain: 
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So my soul, like the fire that falls from the 

skies, 
For the want of more fuel, now languishing, dies. Ogins 
What is time ? It has vanished. And glory ? Is ^pae< 

naught 
But the plaything of ages, a name dtearly bought. 
Ye who promise to glory unlimited sway, 
Believe me, your warrant will last but a day : 
For glory resembles those strains of my lyre 
That now swell on the air, then grow faint and 

expire. 
Since such is its nature, I care not for fame, 
But will leave at my death a more praiseworthy 

name; 
And God is my witness, that since I was born 
My lips have been silent, or, curling with scorn 
Have uttered this word which earth's heroes 

adore, 
Which those who have pressed it may still press 

the more. 
I have cast it far from me, and, when I am gone. 
Permit me unhonored to lie, and alone : 
Let the weight of no monument burden the spot ; 
Be the place of my rest by the world soon forgot. 
Now, now I am going — dear friends gather 

round — 
My lyre is broken, it giveth no sound ; 
Dear friends, bring me yours — ^how sweet the 

strain swell — 
I float with the music — I am going — ^farewell. 
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